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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. ~ 
A foreign gentleman, who is a great enthusiast for our 
institutions, remarked to me on Christmas Eve that we 
did not appreciate our climate. ‘‘ This fog of yours,”’’ 
said he, ‘‘it is entrancing. I revel in it. I lose myself 
in Trafalgar Square; what ecstasy! I knock up 
against the Column of Nelson, and I cry, ‘ What 
a hero!’ Really you cannot understand the glory 
of Nelson till you knock up against him like that. 
But you Londoners, you do not revel in your fog, 
of which you ought to be so proud. I hear the com. 
plaints of the peevish people who have lost their way. 
I knock against a gentleman in Trafalgar Square, and 
I say to him—‘ Oh, the Column of Nelson, how it is 
sublime!’ and he say, ‘Confound this beastly fog! 
Where are we? Which is the way to Charing Cross ?’ 
That is the worst of you English; you are so practical 
at the wrong moment. Why could he not let Charing 
Cross wait for an hour or two, while he admired with 
me the grandeur of that monument, looming in the mist, 
solemn—vast ? To an artist what a spectacle! I move 
about cautiously, fearing I may knock against the easel 
of a painter, and upset his life’s work—what a misfortune! 
But is there a single painter painting the beauties of 
Not one. They are all confounding 


your glorious fog ? 
and looking for Charing Cross !”’ 


the beastly thing, 


{ can give but a poor idea of the vehemence of my 
friend’s displeasure at our blindness. For him London 
in a fog was London in her sovereign mantle of art. 
He discoursed to me on the poetic distinction between 
white fog and black fog; and I could respond with 
nothing better than bald tales of wayfarers in evening 
dress, huddled in dazed bewilderment on the doorsteps 
of august mansions, and ringing the bell to beg a lodging 
for the night. I strove to picture the face of Jeames when 
this petition was offered up. But the foreign enthusiast 
would have none of it. ‘‘ Art is not a practical joke,’’ 
‘*You are a great people; but you have not 
I would not have rung that 
On the doorstep I 


said he. 
the spirit of beauty always. 
bell, and asked for that good bed. 


would have sat me down, and watched for the dawn to 
put on the garment of fog—what you call the morning 


wrapper.’ There was no quenching the ardour of a 
man who was quite capable of sleeping in the street with 
this dreadful vapour as a fancy quilt. But it gave 
me a turn to read that the fog had spread to Paris, 
where it was described by a sprightly chronicler as our 
present. For one whole day, it seems, 
‘*Paris looked like a little London.’’ With 
anxiety I dipped into Henri Rochefort’s journal to 
see what political complexion he had put upon this. 
If Paris looked like a little London, was not that a 
decisive proof of perfidy from Albion? But M. Roche- 
fort was happily too busy with the iniquities of the 
Freemasons to throw the searchlight of his wisdom on 
this baleful phenomenon in the Paris atmosphere. 


Christmas 
some 


Since Mr. Morley, opening a free library at Wool- 
commended the reading of fiction and of 
‘‘abundant newspapers’’ there has been a preening 
of feathers in some of the daily prints. <A _ vision 
of studious artisans at Woolwich collecting the 
wisdom of the Press in the free library there has 
greatly enhanced the value of that institution. But 
the kind of newspaper reading Mr. Morley had in 
mind was probably his own. I don’t suppose his 
eye ever wanders from the world’s highest interests, 
represented in the papers, 
to the accounts of football matches or _ the 
racing ‘‘ fixtures.” But what does Mr. Morley 
think of the student at Woolwich or Oxford who 
reads football in six separate journals, but doesn’t 
care a rap for the great constitutional struggle in 
Hungary? The German Rhodes scholar, who writes 
so pleasantly in Cornhz/Z about his Oxford experiences, 
remarks that the English undergraduate spends a con- 
siderable part of his morning over the sporting news of 
the day, but eschews merely national affairs, and for 
foreign politics cares no more than the dead. Does 
the Woolwich artisan turn the newspaper to any better 
account ? Mr. Morley must have hopes of him, for he 
recommends the patrons of free libraries to read poetry, 
beginning with Byron. Mr. William Crooks, M.P., 
might enforce this precept by visiting the Arsenal, 
and delivering a series of short lectures on ‘‘ Don 
Juan”’ to his constituents in the dinner-hour. 


wich, 


so far as they are 


Thus refreshed, they might be struck by the con- 
troversy in the most learned of the daily papers about 
the pronunciation of Petruchio’s name. Mr. Oscar 
Asche and his friends in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew”’ 
at the Adelphi, a very mirthful entertainment, call it 
Petrukio, on the plea that when the Italians spell 
the name with ‘‘ch”’ they pronounce it hard. When it 
is spelt Petruccio, it is otherwise. Italian scholars in 
Fleet Street are at variance. Emissaries, I understand, 
have been dispatched to Padua, Pisa, and Mantua to 
interview all the Petruchios they can discover. There is 
a rumour that, in the Venetian dialect, the ‘‘ch”’ is not 
hard. But what is it- at Woolwich? And what is 


thought. at the Arsenal of the practical joke on 
Christopher Sly, who woke up in a magnificent bed- 
stead to find himself treated like a lord, but not 
allowed to drink a pot of small ale? Is this a proof 
of Shakspere’s contempt for the working classes? If 
Mr. Crooks would lecture on Christopher Sly and the 
pot of small ale, what a justification this would be for the 
reading of ‘‘ abundant newspapers ’’ in free libraries ! 


Another fruitful discussion relates to the practice of 
after-dinner speaking. I see that one journal calls 
it a ‘‘ Neolithic barbarism,’’ which ought to set the 
Woolwich mind in a train of scientific thinking. Con- 
gratulations have poured upon the ingenious gentleman 
who presided lately at a dinner, and announced that 
the speeches would be ‘‘taken as read.’’ They were 
printed, I understand, and handed round the table, 
but not as studiously pondered as the menu. I can 
suggest a better plan. Why not enclose them in the 
Christmas crackers? That would give them a chance, 
for some people at a feast, when they have extracted 
the fantastic paper caps, and put them on, do 
occasionally condescend to read the mottoes, the 
wit and wisdom laboriously gathered by Mr. Tom 
Smith. Nay, I can imagine a greater triumph for the 
suppressed ‘‘barbarism’’ than any its author ever 
hoped for when it used to flow from his lips. For a 
sympathetic reveller in a paper cap, struck by some 
phrase he had found in the cracker, might get up and 
spout it; and then the company, possibly weary of 
their own conversation, might desire the author to 
rattle off the entire masterpiece. In this subtle way 
might the ‘‘ Neolithic’’ practice be virtually restored. 


I wonder that Mr. Reed, in his ‘‘ Prehistoric Peeps,’’ 
has not shown us the after-dinner speaker of the Neolithic 
age receiving from his auditors gentle hints—stone 
clubs and so forth—to sit down. We are so civilised 
now that the hint is nothing worse than a tattoo with 
coffee-spoons. I remember an orator who responded 
to the toast of ‘‘ The Drama,”’ and talked Ibsen at a 
time when the bare mention of that Norwegian name 
made your neighbour’s eyes bloodshot. The orator 
was serenely describing how Ibsen was going to revo- 
lutionise our drama, when a stentorian voice said, 
‘‘What about the public?’’ ‘The public! ”’ retorted 
the orator, with a disdainful wave of the hand, ‘I 
have never considered that the public has anything 
to do with the case.’’ Then the spoons began. I 
thought this showed a lack of humour, for it was 
delightful to hear that the public had no 

with the drama. But although elderly 
gentlemen with bloodshot eyes made a_ metallic 
noise to show their disapprobation, they did not 
throw anything at the speaker; and thus the ascent 
the Neolithic stage was illustrated in 
a fashion that would have contented Darwin. On 
another occasion I listened to a Colonial Governor 
returning thanks for his Colony. His gratitude con- 
sumed half an hour; then three-quarters ; then came 
the monotonous chime of resentful spoons. He held 
on with undaunted spirit, and the spoons grew 
demoniacal. But the Colony was not to be beaten; 
and when the Governor sat down he extorted a burst 
of sympathetic applause. Primed with his speech, he 
was determined to. deliver that speech, the whole of that 
speech, and nothing but that speech; and never let it 
be said that Englishmen do not admire pluck, whatever 
form it may take. 


really 
concern 


of man from 


But the after-dinner speaker, properly considered, is 
an entertainer, a showman. He must not be confused 
with the personage who responds inaudibly at a Guild- 
hall banquet to the toast of ‘‘The Army, Navy. and 
Reserve Forces.’’ That is a solemn function of the 
Constitution; the bulwarks of the country could not 
be maintained without it. But the real after- 
dinner speaker is the successor of the old Court 
jester; he speaks wisdom in the guise of folly to 
tickle the ear of King Demos. When Demos has 
dined, he is just in the humour for this fooling; and 
the philosopher who tells us that it is a slight upon 
the ‘‘sacred and ennobling’’ character of dinner has 
mistaken the spirit of the times. 


But there is a rival influence. Just as the theatrical 
manager objects to the music-hall ‘‘sketch’’ as a 
poacher on his preserves, so the after-dinner speaker 
should protect himself from the competition of the 
humourist who leans against the piano. A plaintive 
ballad is all very well; you can make your little speech 
after that with great effect. 3ut the gentleman who 
uses the piano as a confederate, and in the middle 
of a funny story sits down on the music-stool and 
strikes a few bass chords, is apt to take the 
shine out of your most artful rhetoric. Let the 
orator have his turn with the piano, and accom- 
pany his most vivacious remarks with a_ tripping 
little obbligato of melody, after the dainty fashion of 
Miss Marie Tempest in one scene of ‘The Freedom 
of Suzanne.’”’ If he lack that accomplishment, why 
not a few comic notes on the flute ? Something must be 
done to save an important British industry from eclipse. 


_ in winter, as also of the seasons. 


on a. 





MEASURING TIME. 
(See /ilustrations.) 


At the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, Mr. Henry 
Cunynghame, C.B., is delivering a series of lectures to 
children on ancient and modern methods of measuring 
time. The first two lectures are illustrated on another 
page, and we propose to deal with the whole course. 
Those ancient nations, the lecturer explained, which 
were most advanced in_ civilisation — notably, the 
Chaldeans and the Egyptians and Greeks—undoubtedly 
first derived their measures of time from observation 
of the heavenly bodies, whose motions distinguished 
day from night and marked the months and years. 
Stationed on high towers, they observed the slow 
progress of the sun and moon among the stars, and 
took records of eclipses. In this way they got consider- 
able knowledge. For example, they found that the 
eclipses of sun and moon regularly recur in periods of 
nineteen years, and thus eclipses, which once terrified 
nations by their uncertain appearance, could be pre- 
dicted. A model was shown to illustrate their 
appearances, consisting of the earth as an island in 
the midst of a flat, limitless ocean, to the edge of 
which it was dangerous to sail. The sun_ revolved 
round a pole passing through the island, rising out of 
the ocean in the east and setting in the west, where 
the ocean nymphs unyoked the weary horses of the 
sun’s chariot, and gently led them round by secret paths 
to the east, where they were again yoked to the car 
for the journey of another day. 

The model showed that the sun varies its distance 
from the North Pole, being nearer the North Pole in 
summer, further in winter; and this variation, which 
goes on through the whole period of a year, is the 
cause of the longer days in summer and shorter days 
This was further 
explained by another model which showed the earth 
moving round the sun, but always with its axis kept 
parallel to itself. In the model this parallelism was 
produced by pulleys and a string. In nature it is 
produced by the spin of the earth, which keeps its 
axis steady. A large top and a gyroscope were 
shown, and the tendency of spinning bodies to keep 
their axes rigid was demonstrated by experiment. 

The next point demonstrated was that so far as our 
observation on earth of the planets and stars is con- 
cerned, it is impossible to say whether the earth goes 
round the sun or the sun round the earth. If bodies in 
space are moving round one another, it is impossible by 
mere observation to say which is fixed. For you have 
to ask, fixed with respect to what? All motion is 
merely relative. The reasons why the ancients thought 
the earth was fixed were of a mechanical order. Ptolemy 
in his ‘*‘Almagest’’ argued that if the earth were 
spinning round, birds would be left behind, and a ball 
thrown up towards the sky would fall far to the west- 
ward. The Pythagoreans considered that it was the 
earth that was moving and not the sun or the heavens ; 
but the mechanical difficulty above mentioned so 
impressed philosophers that in ancient times the theory 
that the earth was at rest prevailed. 

The lecturer next spoke of the planets, and their 
supposed distances from the earth. Incidentally he 
described the Tower of Babel, with its seven storeys 
coloured each to represent the planets, the colours 
being apparently arranged in the order of the colours 
of the rainbow or spectrum. He showed how, from 
the fact that three planets were told off to .rule each 
day, the name of the day was regulated by that of the 
planet that ruled the first watch, and thus the curious 
order of our modern week was derived. 

A diagram shows it. The Sun, Venus, and Mercury 
rule Sunday; the Moon, Saturn, and Jupiter rule 
Monday; Mars (in Scandinavian ‘‘ Tuesco’’), the Sun, 
and Venus rule Tuesday ; Mercury (Wodin), the Moon, 
and Saturn rule Wednesday; and so on, according to 
a diagram often seen in old astronomical books. 

The lecturer next showed why the styles or gnomons 
of sundials are sloped so as always to point to the 
polar star. Were it not for this the shadow would 
vary from summer to winter for the morning and after- 
noon hours. A sun, mounted on a long pole, was 
made to move about the theatre, in imitation of 
the movements of the real sun, to rise higher in 
summer than in winter, and to exhibit the various 
changes which shadows show in the varying periods 
of the year. 

Water-clocks next were described, and a model 
shown of a little figure that rose from a tank and 
pointed with a stick to a dial, and thus indicated the 
hours. In Egypt the hours were equal. In Greece 
they always divided the day into twelve hours, from 
sunrise to sunset, so that the hour was longer in summer 
than in winter. The water-clocks, which naturally 
showed equal hours, were made to show these unequal 
hours by an ingenious method of shifting the scale of 
measurement by turning it round on a cylinder, which 
revolved once in a year, by means of cog-wheels. 

Lamps were shown which marked the hours as the 
oil burned away. These lamps were still in use in 
Germany about two hundred years ago. The book of 
Copernicus at the end of the Middle Ages revived 
the theory that the earth really went round the sun, 
but this theory made little progress so long as thes 
mechanical difficulties attending it remained, and until 
it could be explained why, if the earth turned round, 
birds, balls, and other objects in the air were not left 
behind. It was reserved for Galileo to do this. By a 
series of ingenious experiments he showed that if, 
standing on a moving earth, you throw up a ball, 
the ball not only derives a vertical motion from the 
jerk you give it, but also partakes. of -the motion 
with which you are being carried round on the earth’s 
surface. Hence, while seeming to you to go up 
vertically, the ball is really also flying along with the 
earth. A wagon with a spring-gun was used to show 
this, and its working is described on our diagram. 
Thus were the theories of the ancients destroyed, 
and all objections removed to the acceptance of the 


Copernican: philosophy. 
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CHRISTMAS 
‘““THE WHITE 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
CAT,’’ AT DRURY LANE, 


It 1s a mere facon de parler, of course, which 
describes the annual at the Lane as a ‘ children’s 
pantomime.’’ Mr. Arthur Collins's business is primaril 
to please the ‘‘grown-ups’’ in his audience with 
broad scenes of fun, with beautiful 
colour, with glittering series of spectacles; and every 
year he is set the task of eclipsing the record he has 
himself established. Once more he has emerged suc- 
cessfully from this ordeal, and ‘*The White Cat’’ may 
fairly be described as the most riotously comic and 
the most sumptuously staged, not to say the longest 
pantomime ever presented at Drury Lane. | Its length 
is due partly to the fact that its author has insisted on 
telling a story—an original story all about a malignant 
Fairy Asbestos and a princess transformed into a 
White Cat (pretty Miss Jeannie Macdonald), and 
three princes who toured the world in search of love ; 
but the excrescences can soon be lopped. Then it 
will be seen what a wonderful set of comedians Mr. 
Collins has got together this year at the Lane—Mr. Harry 
Randall, most grotesque of Circes, provoking the 
absurdest mock love-scenes and providing the. weirdest 
banquet it is possible to conceive; Mr. James Welch, 
rather too quiet at present, but singing the best song 
in the piece; and, not to mention others, Mr. Fred 
Eastman, full of humorous resource and energy. Then, 
too, suburban playgoers will have time to await not 
only for the charming Watteau-like ballet of the seasons, 
but also for the final culminating tableau of the Triumph 
of Hymen, which, with prevailing tints of silver and 
white, with tiers above tiers of armed warriors and court 
ladies, with its procession of wedding guests of all 
nations, proves a really beautiful stage-picture. Miss 
Marie George as Cupid made the hit of the piece. 

OPENING OF THE 


THE COLISEUM. 


After one or two postponements Mr. Oswald Stoll has 
at last opened the Coliseum, and may be congratulated 
not only on the magnificent proportions of his new house, 
but on the ingenuity with which he has fitted it with 
appropriately novel entertainment. Giving a double 
programme twice a day—at least, twice last Saturday— 
Mr. Stoll contrives to give every ‘‘turn’’ arranged for, 
from Indian love-song to ‘‘ coster’’ street episode, 
from coon ditty to Irish scena, a most elaborate stage 
setting; and nowhere else in London have we had 
stage pictures suggesting so impressively the notions 
of space and distance. Splendid scenery, for instance, 
and a large chorus lend wonderful effect to just a 
simple little song which Miss Decima Moore sings in 
the character ot an Irish colleen. Similarly, in the 
second part of the programme, the pipers and drum- 
mers of the Caledonian Boys’ Band help Miss Madge 
Lessing immensely to win approval for a_ vivacious 
military ballad, entitled ‘*‘ Good-bye, little girl, good- 
bye’’; and there are some charming spectacular novel- 
ties to illustrate her ‘‘ Witches’’ scene, laid amidst the 
Catskill Mountains. Various well-known names are to 
be found in the Coliseum cast—for instance, those of 
Miss Sylvia Sablanc, the Boissets, Miss Millie Hylton, 
and Mr. Eugene Stratton; and each half of the pro- 
gramme concludes with a big tableau, giving a life- 
like representation of ‘‘ Derby Day,’’ with its crowds 
of sightseers, its bookmakers, card-sharpers, police, and 
finally the great race itself. 


THE CHILDREN’S ‘‘ MUSICAL 
AT THE GARRICK. 


There is no mistaking the character of the ‘‘ children’s 
entertainment’? which Mr. Bourchier is offering at 
Garrick matinées. It is exactly what it aims at being— 
an entertainment which grown-ups will vote childish and 
the youngsters delightful. It is artless to the extreme 
point of naiveté; it has no kind of plot, though its 
concocter, Mr. Rutland Barrington, acknowledges 
indebtedness to the two ‘‘ Dumpy Books,’’ but it is 
full of boisterous, ingenuous fun. The various amuse- 
ments by which the roguish Little Black Sambo brings 
back colour to the cheeks of the peevish but humour- 
loving Little White Barbara; the coon-songs and cake- 
walks and whistling solos indulged in by the niggers to 
whom the black child introduces his white charge; 
and the sprightly melodies and dance-music, for which 
various composers are responsible, make up a ‘‘ musical 
medley’? in which all unspoilt children will revel, 
the more so as Miss Iris Hawkins, a deliciously 
demure if very tiny Barbara; Miss Nellie Bowman, 
a slightly over-zealous but most amusing Sambo; and, 
above all, Mr. Frank Lawton, who whistles, ‘sings, 
dances, and plays the bones with equally engaging 
vivacity, never let the little extravaganza flag. In 
front of ‘‘ Little Black Sambo, etc.,’’ is performed a 
brief play of Mr. Tom Gallon’s, possessed of the 
right flavour of Christmas sentiment, ‘‘ Lady Jane’s 
Christmas Party,’’ in which Miss Nellie Bowman im- 
personates very cleverly a kitchen-maid, who entertains 
with mixed fears and delight a travelling showman, 
his clown, and other haphazard guests. 


MEDLEY ’”’ 


‘*PRUNELLA,’’ AT THE COURT. 


or, Love in a Dutch Garden,’’ now being 


presented at the Court Theatre, is styled by its 
authors, Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, ‘‘a play for grown-up children.’’ If by 
this description they mean that here is a dainty 
and touching little drama calculated to please alike 
the most unsophisticated and the most exacting 
taste, they are fully justified of their somewhat 
enigmatic title. For in their simple story of how 
a fickle young Pierrot lured poor little Prunella from 
her Dutch garden and her three quaint guardian- 
aunts, and took her into the great world with him and 
deserted her at length, and then, repenting, followed 
her to the old garden to which she had crept back 
timidly for pardon, there is at once the charm of 
literary style and the force of direct and convincing 
emotional appeal, added to which is a musical score, 


“« Prunella ; 


harmonies. of _ 








written by Mr. Moorat, which so beautifully and 
imaginatively interprets the feelings and illustrates the 


| 
| 


speeches of the dramatis persone as to be worthy of 


comparison with M. Wormser’s ‘Enfant Prodigue.’’ 
As for the chief players, Miss Thyrza Norman shows 
her customary pretty sincerity in the réle of PruneHa; 
and if Mr. Granville Barker. lacks the poetic note as 
Pierrot, his elocution, this apart, is impeccable, and he 
deserves. credit: not. only for his share in the play’s 
authorship, .but. for -his happy stage-management of 
his exquisife entertainment. 


*“SNOWDROP AND THE 
AT THE ROYALTY. 

That ‘pretty fairy play of Mr. Philip Carr’s adapting, 
‘*Snowdrop and the Seven Little Men,’’ which won 
such favour with the children last year at the Court, 
has been revived by its author at the Royalty, and should 
be secure of another spell of success. With its naive 
little tale of the persecuted girl-princess and her quaint 
dwarf friends, with its bright woodland scenes and its 
refined little songs and dances, with so graceful and 
bewitching a heroine as Miss Grace Arundale, and so 
cleverly coached and charmingly dressed a group of 
children as surround her in the fairy scenes, here is yet 
another musical piece which is distinguished by good 
taste and refinement. ‘‘Snowdrop’’ is preceded by 
Mrs. Hugh Bell’s new version of the Grimm fairy story 
“* Rumpelstiltskin.”’ 


SEVEN LITTLE MEN,”’ 


THE TIVOLI AND THE EMPIRE CHRISTMAS 


PROGRAMMES. 


Among the old favourites who assist in the capital 
holiday programme at the Tivoli are Miss Louie Freear, 
the inimitable impersonator of the Cockney ‘‘ slavey ”’ 

Miss Vesta Victoria, with a new golfing song; Mr. Tom 
Leamore, turned for a while into a ballet-girl; Miss 
Ray Wallace, the clever mimic; and Mr. Bransby 
Williams, with some fresh Dickensian studies. ‘The 
new members of the company, all thoroughly enter- 
taining, include ‘‘ The Royal Six,’’ equally adept as 
vocalists, instrumentalists, and cyclists; Mr. Dandy 
George and his intelligent dog ‘‘ Rosie’’ ; and, lastly, 
Miss Radie Furman, a niece of the popular lady known 
as Happy Fanny Fields, and a comédienne of almost 
equal sprightliness. At the Empire that attractive 
divertissement ‘‘ The Milliner Duchess ’’ will still hold 
the bill for a few nights longer till ‘‘The Dancing 
Doll’? is ready. Meantime there are plenty of first- 
rate variety ‘‘turns,’’ such as Mr. Ludwig Amann’s 
striking facial impersonations of war generals and 
other celebrities, the Four Luken Brothers’ extra- 
ordinary gymnastic feats, and the genial drollery of 
that ‘‘tramp’’-comedian, Mr. Charles Aldrich. 








THE TSAR’S DECREE. 


The Moderate party of Reform in Russia has suffered a 
grievous disappointment by the publication of the Tsar’s 
decree, from which so much was hoped. The docu- 
ment is neither one thing nor another; if it is anything 
it is a verbose evasion of every vital point. ~Bombastic 
protestations of the Little Father’s care for the welfare 
of his children are followed by utterances of a reaction- 
ary officialdom which are nothing more or less than 
thinly veiled threats that if the Zemstvos continue to 
voice their demands for reform, it will be the worse 
for them. The condition of the peasants is said to 
be ** under examination,’’ and ‘‘laws regarding them 
are to be brought into unity with general legislation,’’ 
which is simply a shelving of the question. The only 
definite statement is another assertion of the principle 
of autocracy. The Tsar has missed a great oppor- 
tunity of securing his throne by large and _ liberal 
concessions to the opinion of the most temperate and 
enlightened of his subjects, for it is these and no wild 
revolutionaries that lead the Zemstvo movement. 








RURY LANE “THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, Arthur C sens ASN WHITE CAT. Twice Daily, at 1.30 
and 7.30. Harry Randall, ; n, Hugh J. Ward, Tom Hearn, Johnny Danvers, 
Tom Woottwell, and James Welch ; urie George, Ruth L ytton, Jez annie Macdonald, 
May Gurney, M. Lane-Joynt, The Grigolatis, and Queenie I pieced 





OYAL ITALIAN CIRCUS.—* Hengler’s, 
Circus, W. Grand Xmas_ Programme. Unique. Over 
Performing Animals, including the Acting Bear, Madame Batavia. 
Admission, 1s. to 55. . hildre n half-price to ali parts. Constant change of programme. 
SPECIAL NOTICI three Complete Performances are now given daily, at 
and 8, until further notice. 


DON HiPPO DR OM £, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


” Oxford 
200 Acting and 
Daily, 11, 3 and 8. 
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TWICE DAILY, 
At_12 o'clock and 3 o'clock. 
REVOLVING STAGE. TWICE NIGHTLY, 
AUDITURIUM CHORIS TERS. At 6 o'clock and 90 "clock. 
Doors open one hour before each Performance. 


OLISEUM. BOOKING OFFICES 
EACH PERFORMANCE NOW OPEN 
LASTS TWO HOURS. From ro a.m. to 10 p.m, 
Seats in all Parts Numbered and Reserved. 
“Coliseum, London.” Telephone No.: 7541 Gerrard. 


ERICAL 
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FOUR PERFORMANCES 
EVERY DAY. 
TWO ALTE RNATE 
and 6d. PROGRAMMES. 
Managing Director, OSWALD STOLL. 


Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s. 
ther Seats, 
48.5 3S:y 25.5 IS., 








AT THE BOOKSELLERS’. 


England and the English. Dr. Carl Peters. (Hurst and Blackett. 

London Lyrtcs._ ¥. Locker Lampson. With an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. (Macmillan. 2s. 

Fapan. G. Waldo Browne. (Sampson Low, Marston.) 

Poems by Paul Verlatne. Selected and translated, with an Introduction, 
by Ashmore Wingate. (Walter Scott Publishing Co. 1s.) 

Evered Fitzroy. Edward E. Hill. (Drane. 6s.) 

Dr. Douglas, and other Stories. B. H. M. Walker. (Drane. 

Daily Thoughts from Dante. “J.B.” (Elliot, Stock. 

Terence Travers. Rev. A. Charles Highton. (Drane. 

La Bretagne. Gustave Geffroy. (Hachette et Cie. 

Celta’s Fortune, Adeline Sergeant. (Digby, Long. 


3s. 6d } 
3s. 6d.) 
6s.) 
4ofr.) 
6s.) 








6s.) 





(Z REAT 


CORRIDOR 


>RN RAILWAY. 


Rovar BRITISH M AIL 


HARWICH-HOOK OF 
HOLLAND 
ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 
Dairy (Sundays included). 
ACCELERATED SERVICES 
TO 
BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
LEIPSIC, 
MUNICH AND VIENNA. 


8.30 p.m. 


BAS T 


+ RAIN. 


i INING 
and 


BREAKFAST 


CAR. 


TABLE D’HOTE 
DINNER and BREAKFAST. 





Liverpool Street Station dep. 
The Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Train is electrically lighted, heated throughout by 
steam, and the temperature can be regulated in each compartment. 
Through Carriages and Restz ser Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berli., 
Cologne, and Bale. 
ANTWERP, FOR BRUSSELS, vid HARWICH, 
Dep. from Liverpool Street Station at 8.40 p.m. every Week-day. 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North,and Midlands. 
Car between York and Harwich, 


Restaurant 
The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels, lighted 
throughout by Ebectricity, and sail under the British Flag. 
HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.’s Steamers Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
-S.S. Co, of Copenhagen, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, liverpool Street Station, London, F.C. 


LIVERPOOL STREET 
Particulars of H. C. AMENDT, 


NATAL. ¢ 


HOTEL 


Manager. 


adjoins the London terminus. 


RANGE IVER OLONY, 
O RV C 


\ FRICA. 
The best and cheapest route is vid Durban. 


ABERDEEN LINE OF DIRECT STEAMERS. 


“TRANSVA AL, ‘AND RAs? 


THE 


Regular Sailings. Surgeon and Stewardess carried. Excellent Cuisine. Electric Light. 
Full particulars will be sent to intending passengers on application to the owners— 
JOHN T. RENNIE, SON & CO., 4, EAST INDIA AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


Pr. a 'O. 


Jan. 14.—To CORSICA, ITALY, SICILY, TUNIS, ra 
Feb. 18.—To GREECE, THE HOLY L AND, EGYPT, 
Mar. 22.—MARSEILLES and RIVIERA to ALGIERS anit LONDON. 





YACHT 


6000 li.p. 


CRUISING 


6000 tons. 


oVEBGLES,” 


For particulars apply to Siebcoes End Office, Northumbe: rland Avenue, W.C., or to 


, Leadenhall Street, 
E G ¥ PT 
Illustrated Programme of the 


ANGLO -AMERICAN NILE STEAMER 
And all information as to 

Routes, Rates, Landings, Cairo Hotels, &c., may be obtained GRATIS 
and Cabins registered, at the 


“A.A.” COMPANY'S LONDON OFFICE, 72, REGENT STREET, W. 
THE ROYAL MAIL 


(Near Piccadilly. ) 
R.M.S.P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18, Moorgate Street, E.C., aud 29, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 
IN tas WEST 
STEAMEK for SPECIAL 
ISLANDS and SPANISH 
January and February. 


Seven Weeks, 60 Guineas. Nine Weeks, 100 Guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


ret 

. . 

P. & (). FREQUENT SAILINGS TO pga TAR, 
MARSEILLES, MALTA, EGYP1 DEN, BOMBAY, 

ER. 4 E, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P.O. 


Offices, 122, L: eadenhall Street, 





A N D T H E 


AND HOTEL CO., 


(or post free) 





INDIES. 


CRUISES 
MAIN, 


INTER 


YACHTING 
ROUND THE 








and 


COMPANY’S 
AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


INDIA, 
SERVICES. 


CHINA, 








Cheap Return Tickets, Pleasure Cruises, and 
Round the World Tours.—l‘or particulars apply at the 1 -ondon 
E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W. 





= 


— LAS PALMAS. 





ANAK Y ISLANDS. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL. (linglish). Electric light throughout. 

In the midst of its own beautiful gardens of about 20 acres, facing the sea. 1 nglish phy- 

sician and trained nurse resident. English Church, Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, bilhards. 
THE CANARY ISLANDS CU. (Limited), 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 





ANNES.—GRAND HOTEL DU PAVILLON.—. This 
First-class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position te south, Electric Light, 
Bath, &c. Beautiful Garden. Winter Garden. PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. 





WHERE TO WINTER. 
IARRITZ.—GRAND HOTEL. Lift to every floor. 
Electric Light vernags tear Charming ily situated facing the ocean. The climate is 
as mild and delightful as that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the 
sea and baths. the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn tennis, is famed for 
its great comfort, excellent cuisine, and moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in 
the district. It is frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the E nglish Colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 1o fr. r day, according to floors occupied. 
All private rooms are carpeted. Great improvements have been introduced in the Grand 
Hotel. Entire house heated by caloriféres. A special omnibus meets the trains to convey 

visitors to the Grand Hotel.—Address, Mr. MONTENAT, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
New Casino open all the winter. 


‘THE SEASIDE CONVALESCENT 
SEAFORD. Founded 1860. 
Patrons: T.R.H. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for Funds, which are urgently wanted to carry on the 
valuable work of this, the oldest Seaside Convalescent Hospital. The Hospital, which has 
150 beds, is entirely unendowed. ,000 persons have been relieved during the last 44 years. 
The hospital receives patients for one month, irrespective of creed or sect. 

Offices: 430, Strand, W.C. FRANK MAITLAND, Secretary. 


ROYAL A s*LuM 


FOR THE 


HOSPITAL 





DEAF 


AND DUMB POOR. 


MARGATE. 


And late of Old Kent Road, London. Established 1792. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY the KING. 


The COMMITTEE of this Asylum earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to enable 
them to continue the work which has now been carried on for over a century. 


320 Children can be accommodated. 
free of cost to their parents. 


The children are fed, clothed, and educated 


New annual subscriptions are much needed. 
. FREDERIC H. MADDEN, Secretary, 
Offices: 93, Cannon Street, E.C. 
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Photos. Topical Press. 
Tue Movinc Boc SwWALtowinc A FARMHOUSE. FiGHTING THE Movinc BoG: WorKMEN CLEARING THE Roap. 
A NATURAL TERROR IN IRELAND: DEVASTATION CAUSED BY THE MOVING BOG NEAR CASTLEREAGH, COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 
The Cloonshievers Bog, which zs believed to conceal a sunken lake, burst tts bounds on December 19, and has since been spreading devastation. The village of Cloonshievers has been practically swallowed up, 
and the whole morass, which covers an extent of about sixteen miles, has moved at least one mile. An attempt has been made to cut through the main road so as to drain off the water, 
but with little success. 











THe SmMAsHED Car: Enp View. THe SmAsHED CAR: Sipe View. 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN FRANCE: THE COLLISION BETWEEN THE BOULOGNE BOAT-TRAIN AND THE LILLE EXPRESS, DECEMBER 23. 


The accident ts satd to have been caused by the fog. The Lille express was due at the Gare du Nord at 10.35; the Boulogne Rapide ten minutes earlier. Both trains lost a great deal of time 

on the way, and the Lille train was stopped at the Pont de la Chapelle, two miles from the terminus, to allow an up local to clear the points. The signalman had scarcely allowed the Lille express 

to proceed when the Boulogne express came up and dashed into the rear of the other train, wrecking the guard’s van and a second-class corridor-car. Thirteen French people were, unfortunately, killed, 
and many were injured. The six hundred English travellers tn the Boulogne train escaped unhurt. 











Photos. Payne. 
THe WReckEeD Locomotive AND Df£sris. A Near View or tHE WRECKED Locomotive. 
A FOG CASUALTY: THE SMASH ON THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY NEAR AYLESBURY STATION. 
A mail and newspaper train which left the Great Central Station at 3 a.m. on December 23 was deratled just as tt was rounding the curve at the entrance of the Aylesbury Station. The engine 


was hurled up on the platform, and the carriages were smashed to matchwood. The train carried away a signal-post and some telegraph-poles, which overhung the débris in a tangled mass. 
Fortunately there were no passengers in the train, but the driver and two firemen were killed. Contents of the Christmas matl-bags thickly bestrewed the scene of the accident. 





kT 

















Photo. Rach. 
THE NORTH SEA COMMISSION IN PARIS: THE SCENE OF THE DELIBERATIONS, THE WELSH RELIGIOUS REVIVAL: A BAPTISM IN A STREAM, 
The rooms at the French Foreign Ministry devoted to the work of the ingutry form part of the On a recent Sunday fourteen people were baptised in the stream here shown. The precise 
suite used by the King and Queen of Italy, and are decorated with many fine tapestries. locality 1s Glyncorrwg, near Treorky,|Glamorganshive. 
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MR. ABBEY’S NEW PANEL AT THE ROYAI EXCHANGE: AN INTERESTING EPISODE 
IN LONDON HISTORY. 
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; 7 
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A CIVIC JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON: THE COMPOSITION OF THE FEUD BETWEEN THE MERCHANT TAYLORS COMPANY AND THE SKINNERS COMPANY 


IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The story of the panel iss told in detail on another page. . For permission to make this reproduction we have to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr, Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., 


Messrs. Harper, the Worshipful Company of Skinners, and the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, 
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AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


LECTURES TO CHILDREN 
Leci:urer, Mr. Hexry Cunynciame, C.R. -(For Articir, see ‘Our Notre Book” Pace.) 


MEASURING TIME: 


Drawn py A. Huon Fister FRoM MATERIAL SvupriieD BY THE 





To Polar Star 


Limitless Ocean 
With the Earth 

an island in | 

IN the middle 


OF SPINNING Boplies To 
KEEP THEIR AXES RIGID 


/ 


y , Vip f } i 
i Ws VI Mhid hia Hil! 


Tne Tower of Babel with 


Ws seven sfories each 
Coloured -lo represent one nF ; 
MARS - 


of the Planets Three being 

fold off fo cule each day. eg Se ee ei 

the name of the day was [ae ™ soe vee 
regulated by that : “ ; 
planet that ruled 

first watch giving the 

order of our modern week . 





"9 ] : : , a a ~ Ess a 
Upright ‘\ : Showing’ wh the gZromons 
\ of Sundials are sloped 6 


Gnomon \ end 
a i ; as ay? fo poirot fo the 
“ Polar sfar. A Sun” 
es one Shadow mounted ona long ole 
, . Fole Star ; Me made lo imitate th 
4 ‘ y movements of the 
real sun. 


Summer 
&Winter 
Shadows 
Iderdical 





a oe - aS a ee mn 

ML eee a waggon 5 impelled along a railwey and then while moving 
The (Spring, of the gun ts released , the ball instea¥ of going, up verficall 
describes a carve , hovering over the waggon aki runs tke 4 kite 

overa running mouse , and falls back inte the , 


wag ger . not where iho was when the ball was * 
released bul much farther on : although to 
aman in the waggon who did not nolice Us 
motion , the ball would have appeared Simpl | 

To have gone vertically up and come J 
verficatty down ; 


Peed 


Spring gen 


Hi 











Ja semesnce 














AND ll.: ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF MEASURING ‘TIME. 


LECTURES I. 

An Ancient WATER-CLOCK. 
As water flows into the left-hand cylinder the figure with the pointer rises, thus 
which revolved once a year. 


or A Lyeutiess SEA. 
indicating the time on the other graduated cylinder, 
The spaces vary, because the Greeks reckoned longer hours in summer than in winter. 


. DIAGRAM oF THE ToweR OF BABEL. 
>. Tue Reason Wuy Osjects THROWN INTO THE Air are not Lerr Beninp BY THE EARTH: 
Sprinc-Gun on A WAGON. 


EARTH AND PatH or THE Sun 1x WINTER AND SuMMER: 6. 


1. THe ANciENT IpDEA OF THE 
IsLAND IN THE MIpsT 


Tue EartH CONCEIVED AS AN 


2. A Mopet Suowixc EartH Movinc Round THE Sun. 
,. Diacram SHowinc Orver oF Days OF 1HE WEEK. Tou “Sun Macuine.” : 
, = Tue Facr Demonstratep BY A BALL SHOT FROM A 
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KING PANTOMIME AT THE PLAYHOUSES: FOUR HOLIDAY PIECES. 


Skutcues BY RALPH CLEAVER, 
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‘‘RED RIDING-HOOD,”? AT THE CORONET THEATRE. “RED RIDING-HOOD,” AT THE KING’S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 


** ALADDIN,’? AT THE KENNLNGTON THEATRE. ‘*THE FORTY THIEVES,’? AT THE FULHAM THEATRE, 
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KING PANTOMIME AT THE NATIONAL PLAYHOUSE: “THE WHITE 


Sketcnes By S. Brae. 


CAT,’ b] 


AT DRURY 


LANE. 





Gasco. 
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mA TOM WOOTT HED 
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Fassy AS6ES705 
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- WORRY 
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mn TOM HEARN 


PRINCE. PLUMP te _ RCE ParTTeR, 
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‘““THE POLICEMEN’S BALLET,’’ AND MANY CHARACTERS. 








THE 


Fools, Apes, Knaves, and Rogues, and that of every kind... . 
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Now, as I said, the way to 


the Celestial City lies just through this town, where this lusty Fair is kept ; and he that witl 
go to the City, and yet not go through this Town, must needs go out of the World.—BUNVAN. 


A‘ the 
theatre 
in Shore- 
ditch, on 
Christmas 
Eve, 1598, 
the Lora 
Cham ber- 
lain’s  ser- 
vants  pre- 
sented a new 
comedy. 
Never had 
the Burbages 
played to 
such a house. 
It cheered 
every 
speech— 
good, bad, or 
indifferent. 
To be sure, 
some of the 
dramatis 
persone— 
Prince Hal 
and Falstaff, 
Bardolph and 
Mistress 
Quickly—were old friends; but this alone would not 
account for such a welcome. <A cutpurse in the two- 
penny gallery whé had been paid to lead the applause 
gave up toiling in the wake of it, and leaned back 
with a grin. 

‘* Bravo, master!’’ said he to his left-hand neigh- 
bour, a burly, red-faced countryman well past middle 
age, whose laughter kept the bench rocking. ‘‘ But 
have a care, lest they mistake you for the author! ”’ 

‘““The author? Ho-ho! -’ but here he_ broke 
off to leap to his feet and lead another round of 
applause. ‘‘ The author ?’’ he repeated, dropping back 
and glancing an eye sidelong from under his handker- 
chief while he mopped his brow. ‘‘ You shoot better 
than you know, my friend. The bolt grazes: but a 
miss, they say, is as good as a mile.’’ 

The cutpurse kept his furtive grin, but was evidently 
puzzled. Now a while before it had been the country- 
man who showed signs of bewilderment. Until the 
drawing of the curtains he had fidgeted nervously, 
then, as now, mopping his forehead in despite of the 
raw December air. The first shouts of applause had 
seemed to astonish as well as delight him. When, for 
example, a player stepped forward and flung an arm 
impressively towards heaven while he recited-— 

When we mean to build 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model 

and so paused with a smile, his voice drowned in 
thunder from every side of the house, our friend had 
rubbed his eyes and gazed around in amiable protest, 
as who should say, ‘‘ Come, come but let us 
discriminate!’’ By-and-by, however, as the indifferent 
applause grew warmer, he warmed with it. At the 
entrance of Falstaff he let out a bellowing laugh, a 
shout worthy of Olympian Jove, and from that moment 
led the house. The fops on the sixpenny stools began 
to mimic, the pit and lower gallery to crane necks for 
a sight of their fugleman ; a few serious playgoers called 
to have him pitched out; but the mass of the audience 
backed him with shouts of encouragement. Some wag 
hailed him as ‘‘ Burbage’s Landlord,’’ and apparently 
there was meaning, if not merit, in the jest. Without 
understanding it he played up to it royally, leaning 
forward for each tally-ho! and afterwards waving his 
hat as a huntsman laying on his hounds. 

The pace of the performance (it had begun at one 
o clock) dragged sensibly, with all this, and midway in 
Act 1V., as the edge of a grey river-fog overlapped 
and settled gradually upon the well of the unroofed 
theatre, voices began to cough and call for lanterns. 
Two lackeys ran with a dozen. Some they hung from 
the balcony at the back, others they disposed along 
both ‘sides of the stage, in front of the sixpenny 
stools, the audience all the while chaffing them by 
their Christian names and affectionately pelting them 
with nuts, Still the fog gathered, until the lantern- 
rays criss-crossed the stage in separate shafts, and 
among them the actors moved through Act V. in a 
luminous haze, their figures looming large, their voices 
muffled and incredibly remote. 

An idle apprentice, seated on the right of the cut- 
purse, began for a game to stop and unstop his ears. 
This gave the cutpurse an opportunity to search his 
pockets. Cantat vacuus: the apprentice felt him at 
it and went on with his game. Whenever he stopped 
his ears the steaming breath of the players reminded 
him of the painted figures he had seen carried in my 


” 


[Copyright 1904 by A. T. Quiller-Couch in the United States of America.) 


Lord Mayor’s Show, with labels issuing from their 
mouths. 

He had stopped his ears during the scene of King 
Henry’s reconciliation with Chief Justice Gascoigne, 
and unstopped them eagerly again when his old friends 
reappeared —Falstaff and Bardolph and Pistol, all agog 
and hurrying, hot-foot, boot-and-saddle, to salute the 
rising sun of favour. ‘‘ Welcome these pleasant days! ”’ 
He stamped and clapped, following his neighbours’ lead, 
and also because his feet and hands were cold. 

Eh? What was the matter? Surely the fog had 
taken hold of the rogues! What was happening to 
Mistress Quickly and Doll Tearsheet ? Poor souls, they 
were but children: they had meant no harm. For 
certain this plaguy fog was infecting the play: and yet, 
for all the fog, the play was a play no longer, but of a 
sudden had become savagely real. Why was this man 
turning on his puppets and rending them? The worst 
was they bled—not sawdust but real blood. 

The apprentice cracked a nut and peeled it medi- 
tatively, with a glance along the bench. The country- 
man still fugled, the cutpurse cackled with lips drawn 
back like a wolf’s, showing his yellow teeth. 

‘* Hist, thou silly knave!’’ said the 
‘*Canst not see ’tis a tragedy ?”’ 

The rascal peered at him for a moment, burst out 
laughing, and nudged the countryman. 

‘“‘Hi, master! Breeds your common at home any 
such goose as this, that cannot tell tickling from 
roasting ?”’ 

The apprentice cracked another nut.  ‘‘ Give it 
time,’’ he answered: ‘‘I said a tragedy. Yours, if you 
will, my friend; zs too, may be’’—with a long and 
curious stare at the countryman. 


apprentice. 


II. 
‘“My tongue is weary: when my legs are too, I will. bid 
you good-night: and so kneel down before you; but indeed 
to pray for the Queen.” . 

Play, epilogue, dance, all were over; the curtains 
drawn, the lanterns hidden behind them. The cut- 
purse had slipped away, and the countryman and 
apprentice found themselves side by side waiting while 
the gallery dissolved its crowd into the fog. 

‘*A brisk fellow,’’ remarked the one, nodding at the 
vacant seat as he stowed away his handkerchief. ‘‘ But 
why should he guess mea rustic ?”’ 

‘‘The fellow has no discernment,’’ the apprentice 
answered dryly. ‘‘ He even took the play for a merry 
one.”’ 

The countryman peered forward into the young-old 
face silhouetted against the glow which, cast upward 
and over the curtain-rod across the stage, but faintly 
reached the gallery. 

“‘T love wit, Sir, wherever I meet it. For a pint 
of sack you shall prove me this play a sad one, and 
choose your tavern! ’’ 

‘I thank you, but had liefer begin and discuss the 
epilogue : and the epilogue is ‘ Who’s to pay ?’”’ 

‘“*A gentleman of Warwickshire, Master What-d’ ye- 
lack—will that content you? A gentleman of Warwick- 
shire, with a coat-of-arms, or the College’s promise— 
which, I take it, amounts to the same thing.’’ The 
countryman puffed his cheeks. 

‘*So-so?”’ The apprentice chuckled. 

‘‘ When we mean to build 

We first survey the plot, then search our pockets. 


How goes it? Either so, or to that effect.’’ 

“The devil!’’ The countryman, who had been 
fumbling in his breek pockets, drew forth two hands 
blankly, spreading empty fingers. 

‘* That was your neighbour, Sir: a brisk fellow, as you 
were clever enough to detect, albeit unserviceably late. 
I wish we had made acquaintance sooner: ’twould have 
given me liberty to warn you.”’ 

‘©’ Twas a Chris!ian’s merest duty.”’ 

‘‘La, la, master! In London the sneaking of a 
purse is no such rarity that a poor ’prentice pays two- 
pence to gape at it. I paid to see the play, Sir, and 
fought hard for my seat. . Before my master gave over 
beating me, in fear of my inches and his wife (who has a 
liking for me), he taught me to husband my-time. For 
your purse, the back of my head had eyes enough to tell 
me what befalls when a lean dog finds himself along- 
side a bone.’’ 

He seated himself on the bench, unstrapped a shoe, 
slipped two fingers beneath his stocking, and drew 
forth a silver piece. ‘‘If a gentleman of Warwickshire 
will be beholden to a poor apprentice of Cheapside ?”’ 

‘Put it up, boy; put it up! I need not your money, 
good lad: but I like the spirit of that offer, and to meet 
it willenlarge my promise. A pint of sack, did I say? 
You shall sup with me to-night, and of the best, or I am 
a Dutchman. We will go see the town together, the 
roaring, gallant town. I will make you free of great 


company: you shali hear 
the talk of gods! Lord, 
how a man rusts in the 
country !—for, I will confess 
it to you, lad, the rogue hit 
the mark: the country is 
my home.’’ 

*“‘T cannot think 
he guessed it.’’ 

‘““Nor I. And yet he 
was wrong, too: for that 
cannot be called home 
where a man is never at 
his ease. I had _ passed 
your years, lad, before ever 
I saw London; and ever 
since, when my boots have 
been deepest in Midland 
clay, I have heard her 
bells summon me, clear as 
ever they called to Whit- 
tington, ‘ London, thou art 
of townes @ Zer se.’ Nay, 
almost on that first pilgrimage I came to her asa son. 
Urbem quam dtcunt Romam—t\was no such clodpate 
as that rustic of Virgil’s. I came expecting all things, 
and of none did she disappoint me. . Give me the capital 
before all! ’Tis only there a man measures himself 
with men.”’ 

‘* And cutpurses ?”’ the apprentice interjected. 

‘Good and bad, rough and smooth,’’ the countryman 
assented, with a large and catholic smile. ‘‘’lis no 
question of degrees, my friend, but of kind. 1 begin to 
think that, dwelling in London, you have not made her 
acquaintance. But you shall. As a father, lad—for I 
like you—I will open your eyes and teach your inherit- 
ance. What say you to the Bankside, for example ?’’ 

‘‘The Bankside—hem !—and as a father!’’ scoffed 
the youth, but his eyes glistened. He was wise beyond 
his: opportunities, and knew all about the Bankside, 
albeit he had never walked through that quarter but in 
daylight, wondering at the histories behind its house- 
fronts. 

“As a father, I said; and evil be to him who evil 
thinks.” 

**T can tell you of one who will think evil; and that is 
my master. I can tell you of another; and that will be 
the sheriff, when I am haled before him.’’ 

** You said just now—or my hearing played a trick— 
that your mistress had a liking for you.”’ 

‘“*And you said, ‘Evil be to him that evil thinks.’ 
She hath a double chin, and owns to fifty-five.”’ 

‘* What, chins! ’’ 

‘‘Years, years, master. 
dotes on me and looks after my morals. 
when you talk of Bankside ”» The apprentice 
hesitated: in the dusk his shrewd young’ eyes 
glistened. ‘‘Say that I risk it?’’ He hesitated again. 

‘‘Lads were not so cautious in my young days. I 
pay the shot, I tell you—a gentleman of Warwickshire 
and known to the College of Arms.’’ 

“It standeth on Paul’s Wharf and handy for the 
ferry to Bankside:. but the College closes early on 
Christmas Eve, and the Heralds be all at holiday. An 
you think of pawning your coat-of-arms with them to 
raise the wind, never say that I let you take that long 
way round without warning.”’ 

‘‘ Leave the cost to me, once more.’’ The country- 
man gazed down into the well of the theatre as if 
seeking an acquaintance among the figures below. 
‘* But what are they doing ? What a plague means this 
hammering? A man cannot hear himself speak for it.’’ 

‘“‘*Tis the play.’’ 

‘*The play ? ’’ 

‘The true play—the play you applauded: and writ 
by the same Will Shakespeare, they tell me—some share 
of it at least. Cometh he not, by the way, from your 
part of the world ?”’ 

The countryman’s ‘eyes. glistened in their tum: 
almost in the dusk they appeared to shine with tears. 

‘* Aye, I knew him, down in Warwickshire: a good 
lad he was, though his mother wept over him for a 
wild one. Hast ever seen a hen when her duckling 
takes to water? So it is with woman when, haply, she 
has hatched out genius.”’ 

The apprentice slapped his leg. 
sworn it!” 

oe Hey ? >? 

‘‘Nay, question me not, master, for I cannot bring it 
to words. You tell me that you knew him: and I—on 
the instant I clapped eyes on you it seemed that somehow 
you were part of his*world and somehow had belonged to 
him. Nearer I cannot get, unless you tell me more.’’ 

‘*T knew him, to be sure, down in Warwickshire : but 
he has gone somedel beyond my ken, living in London, 
you see.”’ 


how 


Like a grandmother she 
Nathless 


**T could have 
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‘“‘He goes beyond any man’s kenning: he that has 
taught us to ken the worid with new eyes. I tell you, 
master ’’—the apprentice stretched out a hand—‘‘I go 
seeking him like one seeking a father who has begotten 
him into a new world, seeking him with eyes derived from 
him. Tell me——-’’ 

But the countryman was leaning over the gallery-rail 
and scanning the pit again. He seemed a trifle bored by 
a conversation if not of less, then certainly of other, wit 
than he had bargained for. Somebody had drawn the 
curtains back from the stage, where the two lackeys who 
had decked the balcony with lanterns were busy now with 
crowbars, levering its wooden supports from their sockets. 

‘*Sure,’’ said he, musing, ‘‘they don’t lift and pack 
away the stage every night, do they? Or is this some 
new law to harass players ?’’ He brought his attention 
back to the apprentice with an effort. ‘If you feel 
that way towards him, lad,’’ he answered, ‘‘ why not 
accost him? He walks London streets; and he has, if 
I remember, a courteous, easy manner.”’ 

‘Tf the man and his secret were one! But they are 
not, and there lies the fear—that by finding one I shall 
miss the other and recover it never. I cannot dare 
either risk: I want them both. You see, this afternoon, 
how, when the secret came within grasp, the man slipped 
away; how, having taught us to know Falstaff as a foot 
its old shoe, he left us wondering on a sudden why we 
liuughed! -And yet ’twas not sudden, but bred in the 
play from the beginning; no, nor cruel, but merely 
right: only he had persuaded us to forget it.’’ 

The countryman put up a hand to hide a yawn: and 
the yawn ended in a slow chuckle. 

“Eh? the old rogue was served out handsomely : 
though, to tell the truth. I paid no great heed to that last 
scene, my midriff being sore with laughing.”’ 

Ihe apprentice sighed. 

‘But what is happening below ?’’ 
‘*Are they taking the whole 


the other went on 
impatiently. theatre to 
pieces 2”? 

‘* That is part of the play.”’ 

‘© A whole regiment of workmen ?’ 

‘‘And no stage-army, neither. Yet they come into 
the play—not the play you saw without understanding, 
yut the play you understood without seeing. They call 
it Zhe Phenix. Be seated, master, while I unfold the 

lot: this hammering deafens me. The Burbages, you 

t know ne 

‘I knew old James, the father. He brought me 

n a company of players to our town the year I was 
High Bailiff; the first that ever played in our Guildhall. 
though a countryman I have loved the arts, even to the 
length of losing much money by them. A boon fellow, 
old James! and yet dignified as any alderman. He 
lied —let me see—was it two year agone? The news 

t me sad for a week.”’ 

‘A good player, too,’’ the apprentice 
though not a patch upon his son Richard. Cuthbert 
I] 1 ripe sententious parts that need gravity 
memory for the lines. But Richard bears 
bell of the Burbages. Well, Sir, old James being 
dead, and suddenly, and (as you say) these two years 
come February, his sons must go suing to the ground 
landlord, the theatre being leased upon their dad’s life. 
You foliow me ?”’ 

[he countryman nodded in his turn. 

‘Very well. The landlord, being a skinflint, was 
willing to renew the lease, but must raise the rent. If 
they refused to pay it, the playhouse fell to him. You 
may fancy how the Burbages called gods and men to 
Being acquainted with players, you must 
know how little they enjoy affliction until the whole town 
shares it. Never so rang Jerusalem with all the woes 
of Jeremy as did City and suburb from north beyond 
Bishopsgate to south along the river, with cursings of 
hi ho—to cap the humour of it—is a pre- 
Nevertheless, 


Isad 
aiedad 


serve, 


nd a goo 


it 
j 


witness. 


this landlord, w 
cisian, and never goes near a playhouse. 
patched up a truce for two years ending to-night, 


raising the rent a little, but not to the stretch. of 
demands. To-morrow—or, rather, the day after, 

» to-morrow is Christmas—the word is pay or quit. 

yieiding this he yielded our friends the counter- 
roke. They have bought a plot across the water, in 

Clink Liberty : and to-morrow, should he pass this 
way to church, no theatre will be here for him to smack 
his Puritan lips over. But for this hammering and the 
deep slush outside you might even now hear the rumb- 
ling of wagons; for wagons there be, a dozen of them, 
ready to cart the Muses over the bridge before midnight. 
’Tis the proper vehicle of Thespis. See those dozen 
stout rascals lifting the proscenium——”’ 

The countryman smote his great hands together, 
flung back his head, and let his lungs open in shout after 
shout of laughter. 

‘ But, master -"? 

‘*Oh—oh—oh! Hold my sides, lad, or [ start a rib. 

Nay, if you keep st-staring at me with that 
s-sol-ol-ol-emn face. Don’t—oh, don’f!’’ 

‘Now I know,’’ murmured the apprentice, what 
kind of jest goes down in the country: and, by'r Lady, 
it goes deep! ”’ ; } ; 

But an instant later the man had heaved himself 
upon his feet; his eyes expanded from their creases 
into great O's; his whole body towered and distended 
itself in gigantic indignation. ‘* The villain! The 
nipcheese curmudgeonly villain! And we tarry here, 
talking, while such things are done in England! A 
Nabal, I say. Give me a hammer!’’ He heaved up 
an enormous thigh and bestrode the gallery-rail. 

‘* Have a care, master: the rail ry 

‘““A hammer! 3elow there. A hammer!’’ He 
leaned over, bellowing. The gang of workmen lifting 
the proscenium stared up open-mouthed into the foggy 
gloom—a ring of ghostly faces upturned in a luminous 
haze. 

Already the man’s legs dangled over the void. 
Twelve, fifteen feet perhaps, beneath him projected a 
lower gallery, empty but for three tiers of disordered 
benches. Plumb as a gannet he dropped, and an 
eloquent crash of timber reported his arrival below. 
The apprentice, craning over, saw him regain his feet, 
scramble over the second rail, and vanish. Followed 


, 


“é 


nodded, 


silence, a dull thud, a cry from’ the 
the area. The apprentice ran for the 
and leapt down them, three steps at 


an _ instant’s 
workmen in 
gallery stairs 
a time. 

It took him, maybe, forty seconds to reach the 
area. There already, stripped to the shirt, in a whirl 
of dust and voices, stood his friend waving a hammer 
and shouting down the loudest. The man_ was 
possessed, transformed, a Boanerges; his hammer, a 
hammer of Thor! He had caught it from the hand 
of a douce, sober-looking man in a_plum-coloured 
doublet, who stood watching but taking no active 
share in the work. 

“* By your leave, Sir!’’ 

‘With or without my leave, good Sir, since you are 
determined to have it,’’ said the quiet man, surrendering 
the hammer. 

The countryman snatched and thrust it between his 
knees while he stripped. ‘Then, having spat on both 
hands, he grasped the hammer and tried its poise. 
**’Tis odd, now,’’ said he, as if upon an afterthought, 
staring down on the quiet man, ‘‘ but methinks I know 
your voice ?”’ 

‘* Marry and there’s justice in that,’’ the quiet man 
answered; ‘‘for ’tis the ghost of one you drowned 
erewhile.’’ 


‘““Tom! What, Tom! Where be the others? I tell 
thee, Tom, there have been doings his 

‘Ts that Dick Burbage ?’’ A frail, thin windle-straw 
of a man came coughing across the foggy courtyard with 
a stable-lantern, holding it high. Its rays wavered on 
his own face, which was young but extraordinarily hag- 
gard, and on the piles of timber between and over which 
he picked his way—timber heaped pell-mell in the slush 
of the yard or stacked against the boundary wall, some 
daubed with paint, others gilded wholly or in part, 
and twinkling as the lantern swung. ‘‘ Dick Burbage 
already? Has it miscarried, then ?”’ 

‘* Miscarried? What in the world was there to mis- 
carry? J tell thee, Tom—but where be the others ?’’ 

The frail man jerked a thumb at the darkness 
behind his shoulder. ‘‘ Hark to them, back yonder, 
stacking the beams! Where should they be? and what 
dving but at work like galley-slaves, by the pace you 
have kept us going? Look around. I[ tell you from 
the first ’twas busy-all to get the yard clear between 
the wagons’ coming, and at the fifth load we gave it 
up. My shirt clings like a dish-clout; a chill on this 
will be the death o’ me. What a plague! How many 
scoundrels did you hire, that they take a house to 
and cart it across Thames faster than we car. 
untoad it?’’ 

‘*That’s the kernel of the story, tad. I 
two-score rogues agreed on, neither more nor less: 
but one descended out of heaven and _ raised the 
number to twelve-score. Té@n-score extra, as I am a 
sinner; and yet but one maf,-for I counted him. His 
name, he told me, was Legion.’’ 

** Dick,’’ said the other sadly, ‘‘ when a sober man 
gives way to drinking-—I don’t blame you: and your 
pocket will be the loser more than all the rest if you've 
boggled to-night’s work, but poor Cuthbert will take 
it to heart.”’ 

‘* There was a man, I teli vou 

“* Tut, tut, pull yourself together and run back across 
bridge. Or let me go: take my arm now, before the 
others see you. You shall tell me on the way what ’s 
wrong at Shoreditch.’’ 

‘*There is naught wrong with Shoreditch, forby that 
it has lost a theatre: and I am not drunk, Tom Nashe 
no, not by one-tenth as drunk as I deserve to be, seeing 
that the house is down, every stick of it, and the bells 
scarce yet tolling midnight. ’Twas all this man, I tell 
you- se 

** Down ? 


9? 


Burbage ! 


pieces 


hired the 


’” 


The Theatre down? Oh, go back, Dick 

‘‘Level with the ground, I tell you—his site a 
habitation for the satyr. Ceczd:t, cecidit Babylon 
?lla magna, and the last remains of it, more by 
token, following close on my heels in six wagons. Hist, 
then, my Thomas, my Didymus, my doubting one !— 
canst not hear the rumble of their wheels ? and—and—Oh, 
good Lord!’’ Burbage caught his friend by the arm 
and leaned against him heavily. ‘‘He’s there, and 
following cs 

The wagons came rolling over the cobbles of the 
Clink along the roadway outside the high boundary-wall 
of the yard: and as they came, clear above their rumble 
and the slow clatter of hoofs a voice like a trumpet 
declaimed into the night— 

«¢ Above all ryvers thy Ryver hath renowne, 

Whose beryall streamys, pleasaunt and preclare, 
Under thy lusty wallys renneth downe, 
Where many a swan doth swymme with wyngis fair, 
Where many a barge doth sail and row with are 

We had done better—a murrain on their cobbles !— 
we had done better, led to step around by Paul’s Wharf 
and take boat. This jolting ill agrees with a man 
of my weight. 

Where many a barge doth sail and row with are 
Gr-r-r! Did I not warn thee beware, master 
wagoner, of the kerbstones at the corners? We had 
done better by water, what though it be dark. ... 
Lights of Bankside on the water no such sight in 
Europe, they tell me. My Lord of Surrey took boat 
one night from Westminster and fired into their windows 
with a stone-bow, breaking much glass . drove all 
the longshore queans screaming into the streets in their 
night-rails. . . . He went to the Fleet for it a Privy 
Council matter. . I forgive the lad, for my part: for 
only think of it all those windows aflame on the 
river, and no such river in Europe! 

Where many a barge doth sail and row with are ; 
Where many a ship doth rest with top-royall. 

O towne of townes! patrons and not compare, 
London, thou art the flow’r of Cities all! 


7? 


Who-oop 


“In the name _ of- stammered Nashe, as he 
listened, Burbage all the while clutching his arm. 

‘* He dropped from the top gallery, I tell you—clean 
into the pit from the top gallery-—and he weighs eighteen 
stone if an ounce. ‘ Your servant, Sir, and of all the 
Muses,’ he says, picking himself up ; and with that takes 
the hammer from my hand and plays Pyrrhus in Troy— 
Pyrrhus with all the ravening Danai behind him: for 
those hired scoundrels of mine took fire, and started 
ripping out the bowels of the poor old theatre as though 
it had been the Fleet and lodged all their cronies within ! 
It went down before my eyes like a sand-castle before 
the tide: within three hours they had wiped the earth of 
it. The Lord be praised that Philip Gosson had ne’er 
such an arm, nor could command such! Oh, but he’s 
a portent! ‘Troy’s horse and Bankes’s bay gelding 
together are a fool to him: he would harness them as 
Samson did the little foxes, and fire brushwood under 
their tails. & 

** Of a certainty you are drunk, Dick.’’ 

‘Drunk? I?’’ Burbage gripped the other’s thin 
arm hysterically. ‘If you want to see a man drunk 
come to the gate. Nay, then, stay where you are: for 
there ’’s no escaping him.”’ 

Nor was there. Between them and the wagoners’ 
lanterns at the gate a huge shadow thrust itself, the 
owner of it rolling like a ship in a sea-way, while he 
yet recited — 

‘* Strong be thy wallis that about thee standis, 
(meaning the Clink, my son), 

Wise be the people that within thee dwellis, 
(which you may take for the inhabitants thereof), 

Fresh is thy ryver with his lusty strandis, 

Blith be thy chirches, wele sowning be thy bellis.’’ 

** Well sounding is my belly, master, any way,’’ put in 
a high, thin voice; ‘‘and it calls on a entleman of 
Warwickshire to redeem his promise.’’ 

‘* He shall, he shall, lad—in the fullness of time : ‘ but 
before dining ring at the bell,’ says the proverb. Grope, 
lad, feel along the gate-posts if this yard, this courtlage, 
this base-court, hath any such thing as bell or knocker. 


og 
xe 


And when they came to mery Carleile 
All in the mornyng tyde, 

They found the gates shut them until 
About on every syde. 


Then Adam Bell bete on the gates 
With strokes great and stronge 
Step warely, lad. Plague of forest ! 
we brought timber to Sherwood ? 


this Have 


With strokes great and stronge: 
[he porter marveiled who was thereat, 
And to the gates he thronge. 


They called the porter to counsell, 
And wrange his necke in two, 
And caste him in a depe dungeon, 
And took hys ke¥s hym fro. 


lantern ! 
I cry your 


Within! You rascal, there, with the 
Kh ? but these be two gentlemen, it appears ? 
mercy, Sirs.’”’ 

‘“For calling us rascals ?’’? Nashe stepped forward. 
‘“*T hath been done to me before now, in print, upon 
as good evidence, and to my friend here by Act of 
Parliament.”’ 

‘* But seeing you with a common stable-lantern 

‘“Yet Diogenes was a gentleman. Put it that, like 
him, I am searching for an honest man.’’ 

‘* Then we are well met. I’ faith we are very well 
met,’’ responded the countryman, recognising Burbage’s 
erave face and plum-coloured doublet. 

‘*Or, as one might better say, well overtaken,’’ 
Burbage. 

** Marry, and with a suit. I have some acquaintance, 
Sir, with members of your honourable calling, as in 
detail and at large I could prove to you. Either I 
have made poor use of it or I guess aright, as I guess 
with confidence, that after the triumph will come the 
speech-making, and the supper’s already bespoken.”’ 

“At Nance Witwold’s, by the corner of Paris 
Garden, Sir, where you shall be welcome.’’ 

‘“‘T thank you, Sir: but my suit is rather for this 
young friend of mine, to whom I have. pledged my 
word.’’ 

‘* He shall be welcome, too.’’ 

‘He tells me, Sir, that you are Richard 
I knew your father well, Sir—an honest Warwick- 
shire man: he condescended to my roof and _ tasted 
my poor hospitality many a time; and belike you, too, 
Sir, being then a child, may have done the same: for 
I talk of prosperous days long since past—nay, so 
long since that *twould be a wonder indeed had you 
remembered me. The more pleasure it gives me, Sir, 
to find James Burbage’s sappy virtues flourishing in 
the young wood, and by the branch be reminded of 
the noble stock.”’ 

“The happier am I, Sir, to have given you welcome 
or ever I heard your claim.’’ 

‘* Faith !’’ said the apprentice to himself, ‘‘ compli. 
ments begin to fly when gentlefolks meet.’’ Sut he 
had not bargained to sup in this high company, and 
the prospect thrilled him with delicious terror. He 
glanced nervously across the yard where footsteps 
were approaching, and another lantern. 

‘““My claim?’’ the countryman answered Burbage. 
““You have heard but a part of it as yet. Nay, you have 
heard none of it, since I use not past hospitalities with 
old friends to claim a return from their children. My 
claim, Sir, is a livelier one a 

‘‘Tom Nashe! Tom Nashe!’’ called a voice, clear 
and strong and masculine, from the darkness behind the 
advancing lantern. 

‘* Anon, anon, Sir,’’ quoted Nashe, swinging his own 
lantern about and mimicking. 

‘Don’t tell me there be yet more wagons arrived ?’’ 
asked the voice. 

‘« Six, lad—six, as I hope for mercy! and outside the 
gate at this moment.”’ 


said 


3urbage. 





THE 


‘There they must tarry, then, till our fellows take 
breath to unload ’em. But—six? How is it managed, 
think you? Has Dick Burbage called out the trainbands 
to help him? Why, hullo, Dick! What means——~”’ 
The newcomer’s eyes, round with wonder as_ they 
rested a moment on Burbage, grew rounder yet as they 
travelled past him to the countryman. ‘‘ Father!’’ he 
stammered, incredulous. 

‘*Good evening, Will! Give ye good evening, my 
son! Set down that lantern and embrace me, like a 
good boy: a good boy, albeit a man of fame.  Didst 
not see me, then, in the theatre this afternoon? Yet was 
| to the fore there, methinks, and proud to be called 
John Shakespeare.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, I was not there; having other fish to fry.’ 

‘‘Shouldst have heard the applause, lad; it warmed 
your old father’s heart. Yet ’twas no more than the 
play deserved. A very neat, pretty drollery—upon my 
faith, no man’s son could have written a neater!’’ 

‘* But what hath fetched you to London ?’ 

Business, business: a touch, too, maybe, of the 
old homesickness : but business first. Dick Quiney —— 
But pass me the lantern, my son, that I may take a 
look at thee. Ay, thou has sobered, thou hast solidified : 
thy beard hath ta’en the right citizen’s cut—’twould ha’ 
been a cordial to thy poor mother to see thee wear so 


’ 


The wagoner had swung about surlily on his heel. 


staid a beard. Rest her soul! ‘There’s nothing like 
property for filling out a man’s frame, firming his eye, 
his frame, bearing, footstep. Talking of property, I 
have been none so idle a steward for thee. New Place 
I have made habitable—the house at least ; patched up 
the roof, taken down and rebuilt the west chimney that 
was overleaning the road, repaired the launders, 
enlarged the parlour-window, run out the kitchen passage 
to a new back-entrance. The garden I cropped with 
peas this summer, and have set lettuce and winter-kale 
between the young apple-trees, whereof the whole are 
doing well, and the mulberry likewise I look for to thrive. 
Well, as I was saying, Dick Quiney-——”’ 

‘*_Ts in trouble again, you need not tell.’’ 

‘None so bad but it could be mended by the thirty 
pounds whereof I wrote. Mytton will be security with 
him, now that Bushell draws back. He offers better 
than those few acres at Shottery you dealt upon in 
January.’”’ 

“Land is land.”’ 

‘*And ale is ale: you may take up a mortgage on 
the brewhouse. Hast ever heard, Mr. Burbage’’— 
John Shakespeare swung about—‘‘of a proverb we have 
down in our Warwickshire? It goes— 

Who buys land buys stones, 

Who buys meat buys bones, 

Who buys eggs buys shells. 

But who buys ale buys nothing else ! 
And that sets me in mind, Will, that these friends of 
yours have bidden me to supper: and their throats will 
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be dry an we keep ’em gaping at our country dis- 
course. Here come I with Thespis riding on a wagon: 
but where tarries the vintage feast? Where be the 
spigots? Where be the roasted geese, capons, suck- 
ing-pigs ? Where the hogs-puddings, the trifles, the 
custards, the _  frumenties ? Where the minstrels ? 
Where the dancing girls? I have in these three 
hours swallowed as many pecks of dust. I am for 
the bucket before the manger and for good talk after 
both — high, brave translunary talk with wine in the 
veins of it—Hippocras with hippocrene: with music 
too—some little kickshaw whatnots of the theorbo or 
viol da gamba pleasantly thrown in for interludes. 
"Tis a fog-pated land I come from, with a_pestilent 
rheumy drip from the trees and the country scarce 
recovered from last year’s dearth a 

‘Dick Quiney should have made the better prices 
for that dearth,’’ put in his son, knitting his great brow 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ With wheat at fifty shillings, and 
vats te 

‘*The malt, lad, the malt! His brewhouse swallowed 
malt at twenty-eight or nine which a short two years 
before had cost him twelve-and-threepence the quarter. 
A year of dearth, I say. It took poor Dick at unawares. 
But give him time: he will pull round. Sure, we be 


slow in the country, but you have some in this town that 


will beat us. How many years, lad, have I been 
battering the doors of Heralds’ Coilege for that grant 
of arms, promised ere my beard was grey and yours 
fully grown ?’ 

‘* Malt at twenty-eight, you say? ”’ 

“Last year, lad—a year of dearth. 
twenty in these bettering times, and 
under forty-five shillings.’’ 

‘Well, we will talk it over.’? His son seemed to 
come out of a brown study. ‘‘ We will talk it over,’’ 
he repeated briskly, and added, ‘‘How? The chimney 
overleaning the road? ’Twas a stout enough chimney, 
as I remember, and might have lasted another twenty 
years. Where did you draw the bricks?”’ 

Nashe glanced at his friend with a puzzled smile. 
Burbage—better used, no doubt, to the businesslike 
ways of authors—betrayed no surprise. The apprentice 
stared, scarcely believing his ears. Was this the talk 
of Shakespeare? Nay, rather the talk of Justice Shallow 
himself—‘‘ How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford 
Fair ?”’ oe 


Call it a good 
wheat anything 


‘* How a score of ewes now? 

A heavy tread approached from the gateway. 

‘‘Are we to bide here all night, and on Christmas 
morn, too?’’ a gruff voice demanded. ‘‘ Unload, and 
pay us our wage, or we tip the whole load of 
it into Thames.’’ Here the wagoner’s shin en- 
countered in the darkness with a plank, and he 
cursed violently. 

‘*Go you back to your horses, my friend,’’ answered 
Burbage: ‘‘ the unloading shall begin presently. As for 
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your wage, your master will tell you I settled it at the 
time I bargained for his wagons —aye, and paid. I 
hold his receipt.’’ 

‘* For tenpence a man 
the wagoner. 

‘*T asked him his price and he fixed it: ’tis 
current rate, I understand, and a trifle over.”’ 

‘Depends on the job. I’ve been talkin’ with my 
mates, and we don’t like it: we’re decent labouring men, 
and shifting a lot of play-actors’ baggage don’t come in 
our day’s work. I’d as lief wash dirty linen for my part. 
Therefore,’’ the fellow wound up lucidly, ‘‘ you'll make 
it twelvepence a head, master. We don’t take a groat 
less.’’ 

‘*‘T see,’’ said Burbage blandly ; ‘‘twopence for 
salving your conscience, hey ? And so, being a decent 
man, you don’t stomach players ?”’ 

‘*No, nor the Bankside at this hour o’ night. 
clean, I tell you.”’ 

“?Tis a godless neighbourhood and a _ violent.’’ 
3urbage drew a silver whistle from his doublet and eyed 
it pensively. ‘‘ Listen a moment, master wagoner, and 
tell me what you hear.’’ 

‘*] hear music 0’ 
watrant.’’ 

“« Aught else ?’’ 


mowers’ wages,’’ grow led 


the 


I live 


sorts. No Christmas carols, I 


“TU not risk disputing tt,” he growled. 


‘Ay: a sound like a noise of dogs baying over 
yonder,”’ 

‘Right again: it comes from the kennels by the 
Bear-Pit. Have you a wish, my friend, to make nearer 
acquaintance with these dogs? No? With the bears, 
then? Say the word, and inside of a minute I can 
whistle up your two-pennyworth.”’ 

The wagoner with a dropping jaw stared from one 
to another of the ring of faces in the lantern-light. ‘They 
were quiet, determined. Only the apprentice stood with 
ears pricked, as it were, and shivered at the distant 
baying. 

‘* No offence, Sir; I meant no offence, you'll under- 
stand,’’ the wagoner stammered. 

‘*Nay, call your mates, man,’’ spoke up William 
Shakespeare sudden and sharp, and with a scornful ring 
in his voice which caused our apprentice to jump. 
**Call them in and let us hear you expound Master 
Burbage’s proposal. I am curious to see how they treat 
you—having an opinion of my own on crowds and 
their leaders.”’ 

But the wagoner had swung about surlily on his 
heel. 

‘‘T’ll not risk disputing it,’’ he growled. ‘‘’Tis 
your own dung-hill, and I must e’en take your word that 
*tis worse than e’er a man thought. But one thing I’ll 
not take back. You’re a muck of play-actors, and a 
man that touches ye should charge for his washing. 
Gr-r!’’ he spat—‘‘ye’re worse than Patty Ward’s 
sow, and she was no lavender!’’ 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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Drawn sy Hersert RAILTON. 
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THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT IN THE PLAYHOUSES: TWO DELIGHTFUL FANTASIES. 


Drawincs By S. Beco axp W. Russett Fiint. 


. 


Little Black Sambo Dr. Funnyman Little White Barbara Plantagenet 
(Miss Nellie Bowman). (Mr. Leonard Calvert). (Miss Iris Hawkins). (Mr. Webb Darleigh). 


A CHILDREN’S PLAY FROM TWO DUMPY BOOKS: “LITTLE BLACK SAMBO AND LITTLE WHILE BARBARA,’’ Al THE GARRICK. 








Prunella (Miss Thyrza Norman). The Statue of Love (Mr. Lewis Casson). 


A PLAY FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN: ‘‘ PRUNELLA; OR, LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN,”’ T THE COURT. SCENE FROM ACT III 
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SCIENCE 

TAKING 
It is not at all an unnatural thing or event that at the 
commencement of a year we should feel inclined to 
indulge in that familiar practice known at stocktaking. 
Just as the merchant desires to see how he stands in 
his business, how his profit-and-loss account looks, and 
how valuable his assets are, so, in an_ intellectual 
fashion, most of us are given to. revising our own 
position at the beginning of a new era. 


JOTTINGS. 
STOCK. 


In this New Year process we find, of course, the 
usual double aspect of the stocktaking of individual and 
crowd. The former practice concerns one’s own pro- 
gress or decadence ; the latter deals with what may be 
called the general effect of the year’s events upon a 
nation. Just as the unit may feel inclined to ask whether 
he has bettered himself in the past year, or has been 
merely marking time instead of marching, so as a people 
we may similarly inquire regarding the trend of our ways. 
Have we encountered national loss and disaster ?. Are 
our relati with other Powers friendly? What of 
idvance in education, in the arts and sciences that form 
the bases of our manufacturing work, and therefore of 

commerce also? Is the world’s work at large 

levelop the peaceful spirit, or has the art of 

guns and the building of big war-ships still 

a necessary duty of even the most peace- 

Are we still in the position of desiring 

e, but at the same time seeing that our powder is dry? 


are all very natural questions such as thought- 

il folks everywhere meditate upon on New Year festivals. 
They concern us asa nation, call us one of shopkeepers 
or what you will. Beyond them lie inquiries which more 
nearly concern the advance of knowledge, and the gain 
of deeper reading in the ways and works of 
whose children we are. Such are the 

with which science concerns itself. It is the 
of how much has been done in' the year 
lighten misery, to save pain, to increase 
1eSS, 1d to proiong life. In these aims are 
ed really all the objects which civilised man sets 
in his working days and hours. They are 
nsistent with the general advance of humanity, 
is exactly the point that science is most largely 
i in this work, which leads its devotees to take 

' their affairs, just as their 


their balance at the end of the year. 


ration 


mercantile 


If to-day we have no very startling discoveries or 
lt ing of new ground to announce in scientific 
at least our progress has been of steady 
Research has been pursued into the con- 
itter, and we getting more and more 
t nature and relations of the atoms 
constitute apparently the essence 
a sign of the times, to my mind, 
low temperatures have even 
music-halls, where audiences are treated 
magic kettles that discharge certain 
have thought more than once that 
to be regarded as the beginning 
sightseer may have been’ induced 
himself in liquid-air researches, and the 
from tl music- hall spectacle presenting him 
a something he does not understand, but regard- 
hich he ‘‘ wants to know.’’ 


ining 


are 
alt 


into 


sight of 
wondrous eff: 
if curiosity i 


many a 


of wisdom, 


a quarter of a century ago, would have 
to prophesy that on opening our morning 
yer we should find wireless telegraphy conveying 
s from liners in mid-ocean, or that the state of 
‘would be duly detailed? Yet the wire- 
succeeded in a marvellous fashion 

lve months in demonstrating 

1905 may see this method 

more largely, and brought more nearly 

the public as another means of rapid 
between distant parts. In other direc- 

i utilised more and more 


Nobody denies that the future may be expected 

ther to develop the common use of electrical power. 

ink I am within the mark when I say that electricians 

the problem of a _ battery or cell 

greater power than any at present in 

as shall be more economical than are 

appliances. Whether or not the 

future will take this particular direction 

ter of moment; what we expect, legiti- 

a far more widespread use of this energy by 
provements in its production. 

scientific inquiry, we find 

part of the great civiliser. 

are still earnestly pursuing their in- 

the nature of cancer, for example. A few 

r. Mayo Robson, speaking as a surgeon 

ience, said he desired his message to 

to the effect that in the present 

iy hope of cure for cancer was 

word ‘‘early’’ he laid special 

to aid the diffusion of his 

We may discover a specific 

but the day of discovery is not yet 

cancer are 

great and 


early operati 

emphasis. 

message in 

for cancer, 

’s results after early removal of 

most hopeful. Let the public lay this 
important lesson to heart. 


history and geology have 
been enlarged during the past year by the results of 
the earnest work of many investigators. Here we do 
not meet witl i ries of such startling nature as 
those which l lot of the physicist to make 
known. 3ut none less is ‘‘the harvest of a quiet 
eye’’ observing the ways of life to be regarded as 
an ali-acceptable addition to the sum-total of know- 
ledge. ANDREW WILSON. 


The records of natural 


CHESS. 


To Corresponnents.—Communicatrons for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Edttor. 


Correcr Sorvrions or Proniem No. 3161 received from C Field 
Junior (Athol, Mass.) and Emile Frau(Lyons); of No. 3162 from H S 
Brandreth (Weybridge) and Emile Frau; of No. 3163 from A G Bagot 
(Dublin), A S Brown (Paisley), Emile Frau (Lyons), G C B, F B Smith 
(Rochdale), A G (Pancsova), Stop (Dawlish), J D Tucker (Lkley), 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Fire Plug, James Rutter 
(King’s Lynn), Miss Firth (Sheringham), and J Holleman (Kampen, 
Holland). 

Correct Sorvetrioxs of Prostem No. 3164 received from F B Smith 
(Rochdale), H J Plumb ‘Sandhurst), T Roberts, J D Tucker (Ilkley), 
Rev. A Mays (Bedford), E J Winter-Wood, Joseph Willcock (Shrews- 
bury), James W North (Westward Ho), E G Rodway (Trowbridge), 
A G Bagot (Dublin), Fire Plug, Café Glacier (Marseilles), G Stillingfleet 
Johnson (Cobham), Edith Corser (Reigate), F Henderson (Leeds), 
Joseph Cook. H S Brandreth (Weybridge), Sorrento, J A Hancock 
Bristol), A S Brown \ Paisley), Clement C Danby, A Watson (Bradford), 
L Desanges, Charles Burnett, W Hopkinson (Derby:, J A'S Hanbury 
(Moseley), Laura Greaves (Shelton), Shadforth, A * Burrows 
(Battersea), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), R Worters (Canterbury), Here- 
ward, and Doryman. 


tHE Rev. G. Dosss. 
BLACK 
Any move 


Soturion oF Prostem No. 3163.- By 
WHITE, 
1. Oto Kt 4th 
2. Mates. 


PROBLEM No. 3166.—By E. J. Winrer-Woop. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


played in the Championship Tournament of the ( 
Chess Club between Messrs. Hearey and R. P. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 
wHitkt Mr. H. BLACK (Mr. M.) wire (Mr. H 
<P to Chat P to O atl 27- P takes B 
: 5 A : Pp es K pare 28. Kt to K 2nd 
3. KttoQ Bj3rd Ktto K B 3rd _ The struggle 
to Kt 5th + to K 2nd “ee 
. Kt to B 3rd Castles 
P to K 3rd to Q Kt 3rd 
7. B takes Kt takes B 
8. P takes P takes P 
9. B to K 2nd R to K sq 
. Castles >to B 4th 


city of London 
MICHELL. 


BLACK (Mr. M. 
Q to R 4th 


2 takes B, Q tak 
wins 
Q takes R P 
K R to Q sq 
O to Kt 7th 
Q to Kt 3rd 
t ight a t B to K sth 
1 r 33- <= Q to Kt 3rd 
tr. Rto Bsq > to B 3rd Kt to Q 6th 
12. Kt to K sq O to Q 3rd R to B 4th 
3. Kt to Q 3rd Kt to QO 2nd R to K R 4th 
B to QO sq R to R 5th 
B to B 2nd -nture of the Rook 
O R to B sq 2 : 
BK to Kt 3rd . Bto B 3rd 
P to Q B 4th 39. R to R 6th 
ul t the . B takes B 
losesa 41. Q to B 3rd 
32. P takes Q 
z 43. K to Bsq 
y 14. Kt to B 5th 
P takes P hite’s dou 
B to Kt 3rd f ¢ 
B to QO R 4th 
Kt to K 4th 
3 to O 6th 
QO to O sq 
P to B 5th 
B takes Kt 


€ R 2nd 
37- BtoQ sq 

15. Kt to K 2nd 
16. Kt to Kt 3rd 


17. Rto K sq 


R to R 3rd 
P to B 3rd 
QO takes B 
QO takes O 
R to Kt 3rd (ch 
RK to K sq 


19. P takes P 
20. R to Q Bsq 
21. Kt to B 4th 
22. B takes P 
$to Kt 3rd 
Kt to K 4th 
Kt to B 3rd 
. Bto B znd 


P to R 5rd 
K to R 2nd 
P to R 4th 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 


played in the St. Louis Chess Tournament, between 


Game 
Messrs. SHRADER and MiorkKowskI 


Greco Counter Gambit. 
wuire (Mr. S. BLACK (Mr. M. 
13. Kt(Qs5)toK 3rd P to Q 4th 
rd . th 14. Kt to K sth (ch; Kt takes Kt 
15. P takes Kt Kt to R 3rd 
16. Kt takes B Bb to K 2nd 
y a Bing If Kt takes Kt, 17. B to B sth 
OF Sng tire easure. Here, however, | 1... 4 piece, and his game rap 
1. Pto Q 4tk 
5. Ktto By 
Kt to b 
7. Ptob 
8. Q takes 
9. Kt to QO 5th 
10. Q. to K 3rd ‘ch 
11. Bto Q 3rd 


wire (Mr. S. 
1. Pto K 4th 
2.KttoK B 
Kt takes P 


I 


P to Q 3rd 17. QO to R sth 
P takes P 18. O takes Kt 
Q to Kt ard 19. Castles 
P takes P 20. B to K 3rd 
KrtoOn 21. O to R 3rd 
B to Kt sth 22. P takes Q 
K to O 2nd 23. Bto R 6th 
. 24. R takes R 
Jlay on both side teresting, but 25- B to K B 4th 
we he paralysing effect on Black's 26. B to K 2nd 
] 27. P to B 4th 
28. B to B 3rd 
29. B to Q 5th 
30. B takes P 
| 31. P to K 6th (ch) 


Q takes Q 
K to K 3rd 
R takes R 


O to B 2nd 
Q to K 3rd 

A mistake. BtoK 1d by Kt takes 
sq - -nough. 


A R to Q Kt sq 
2 PorkK to 
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HEALTH AND EMPIRE. 
BY ARNOLD WHITE. 

Eighteen years ago, in ‘‘ The Problems of a Great 
City,’’ I made an attempt to induce the nation to 
think on the necessity of devoting as much care to the 
breed of the nation as to commercial gain. The 
deterioration of townsmen is continuous. ‘The time 
has now come when we must either lose rank as a 
first-class Power or find a remedy. 

What is the true standard of health and efficiency 
which a great nation should seek to attain ? In the world’s 
history we have had two examples: the example of ancient 
Greece, and the example of modern Japan. The Greek 
ideal, as set forth in the teaching of Plato and Aristotle 
and the practice of the ancient Greeks, was that the gods 
were pleased with the cultivation both of body and mind. 
Greek teaching on the subject of physical culture was 
essentially religious in its character. The parents 
accordingly devoted much time and labour to the 
development of the beauties and faculties of their 
children. The teaching of the Olympian Games, where 
men strove, not for a share of the gate-money, or for 
lucrative engagements in a crack team of professional 
athletes, but for honour, had as wonderful an effect upon 
the morale as upon the physique of the nation. ‘the 
perishable garland of wild olive cut with a_ golden 
sickle from the sacred tree was the most coveted prize 
of ancient or modern times. Not even the Blue Riband 
of the Turf or the Jubilee Stakes means as much to 
Englishmen as the wild olive chaplet meant to the victor in 
the Olympian Games ; but the Greeks paid their athletes 
only in honour. Sculptors like Praxiteles and Pheidias 
were employed by the State to immortalise the victor’s 
form. Never in the history of the world has any 
race attained such perfection of physical and mental 
development and charm as the ancient Greeks. It is 
true that fusel oil was absent from Achaian wines; that 
tea and its devastating tannin was. still unknown in 
Europe; and that the deadly cigarette was an invention 
yet unborn. The Greek teaching produced not only 
great athletes, but a high standard of physical and 
mental efficiency. Women of the highest rank nursed 
their children—a practice which has been abandoned, 
or nearly abandoned, by Englishwomen of the comfortable 
classes. The teachings of Aristotle and Plato on the treat- 
ment of children would have qualified them as Piogressive 
members of the London County Council: for the minuteness 
and care they bestowed on the subject of the children’s 
education was excelled by no municipal reformer of 
1904. Plato was, I believe, the first to lay down the 
law that none but strong, healthy parents produced 
strong, healthy children ; and secondly, that what was 
true and what was beautiful were generally indistinguish- 
able. It is a curious fact that for at least four hundred 
years the history of the medical science of ancient Greece 
languished because the standard of public health was too 
high to support a large community of professional healers. 
The healthiness of the Greek life arose mainly from the 
fact that they were clean, that they lived frugally, that 
the laws of hygiene were obeyed in substance, and that 
exercises were universal. 

The patriotism which requires no stimulus from Navy 
Leagues or Army Leagues, and the cheerful outlook on 
life which prevents the necessity for a Japanese Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, are facts 
which should make Britons thoughtful. The Japanese 
live much in the open air, they are great water- 
drinkers, and they subsist mainly on simple fare. 

What the facts about England? In 1880 we 
had a war with the Boers and learned all about 
them, how they fought, and what was necessary to be 
done in order to beat them. We did nothing, although 
we spent, in nineteen years after the first Boer War, 
£333,381,163 on the Army. And thus it came to pass 
that in the Boer people, living in the open air, 
and numbering under a quarter of a million, rose in 
arms not merely against the professional army provided 
by the British War Office, but against the whole might 
and majesty of the British Empire; and this was done 
without any apparent sense of the hopelessness of the 
undertaking. 

The British Army to-day is ten times more unhealthy 
than the German. We lose more soldiers by death in 
peace than any other first-class Power. We improve 
the breeds of pigeons, horses, cattle, and white mice: 
we deteriorate our own. Babies born in English 
prisons are healthier than babies born outside, because 
alcohol is unattainable by the imprisoned mother. 
The German recruit is superior to the British recruit. 
The reason is that babies fed on cold cabbage and kippers, 
with an occasional nip of gin-and-water to hearten 
them up, can never develop into strong men. In 
3irmingham from thirty to fifty per cent. of young 
men eighteen years old cannot pass the ordinary tests 
for the Volunteer forces. During the Boer War a 
Volunteer regiment of 550 furnished a squad of twenty- 
five with the greatest difficulty. A vast surface was 
skimmed for the cream which went to South Africa. 
What is the reason of the decay of one section of the 
English ? 

There are goo,o00 children in England to-day who 
are physically defective. 

Our children must be better fed, better housed, and 
be instructed in physical exercises, or we shall perish. 
But the nation itself must wake up to the necessity of 
rehousing ten millions of the people, if the race is to be 
saved, and of feeding the babies of the city on pure and 
abundant milk. 

Finally, the unfit must be subjected to segregation. 
Treat them kindly; do not let them marry. Tramps 
and criminals must be shut up for life, when the 
latter have been convicted thrice and the former have 
tramped and cadged habitually for five years; but 
the tramp-children must be taken hold of and brought 
up with good food and good training. The marriage 
of sickly and consumptive persons must be prevented 
by requiring a medical certificate of physical fitness 
from every member of the community. 

Statesmen who think Imperially will look to the 
people’s health. 
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ROYAL NATURALIST’S GIFT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY SECTION) 


Drawn sy A. Hucu F.suer spy Permission oF tHe Musgum Avurnoritizs. 
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Db. CARLOS DE BRAGANGA 








KUTICILLA PHENICUR 


KESULTS OF KING CARLOS OF PORTUGAL’S DEEP-SEA RESEARCHES: FISH AND BOOKS PRESENIED BY HIS MAJESTY TO THE MUSEUM. 











The specimens are enclosed in tall glass jars, and we are here enabled to show some of the more tmportant examples freed from their preserving medium. Among the fishes presented by the 
Kiug of Portugal, one of the most interesting is the Pilot Fish (Naucrates ductor). It ts so called because of tts supposed habit of conducting the shark towards suttable prey. It feeds on the parasites 
which infest the shark, and also on small pieces of flesh that escape the shark when feeding, whitch ts probably the real reason of its association with that fish. Common in Portuguese waters ts the 
Centrina Salviant, which has a sharp and strong spine in each dorsal fin, almost concealed in the substance of the fin. King Carlos included a number of fine specimens of Centrophorus—deep-water 
sharks which may reach a length of five feet. Most of them are caught off the coast of Portugal and Madetra. Among the books of his own writing given by King Carlos are to be noted a general 
account of the expedition made by the yacht * Amelia” in the year 1896, the first part of an Illustrated Catalogue of the Birds of Portugal, and a Report on the Tunny lishertes of Southern Portugal, 
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THE BESIEGERS’ DAILY LIFE: ACTUALITIES FROM THE JAPANESE LINES AT PORT ARTHUR. 


Puorocrapus BY RicHArp Barry. 























FORTUNALE CAVALRY: SNUG WINTER QUARTERS FOR ‘““DRINK BOILED WATER’’: BOILERS USED IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE 
SELDOM-EMPLOYED HORSEMEN. MEDICAT. ORDER FOR THE PREVENTION OF TYPHOID. 























THE COMPANY MESS: JAPANESE SOLDIERS BOILING RICE TWO MILES IN WINTER DRESS: A JAPANESE OSTLER NEAR THE IMPROVISED 
FROM PORT ARTHUR. HORSE-STALLS. 


The cavalry with the Third Army before Port Arthur has little to do, and several companies have now established themselves for the winter. The men live tn dug-outs tn the 
centre of the enclosure, round the sides of which stalls have been improvised for the horses. The ostler tn the fourth photograph wears undress winter uniform. 
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THE JAPANESE ADVANCE IN MANCHURIA: A 


DRAWN RY GEOR 
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A’ NIGHT ATTACK RUSSIAN POSITION. 


JEORGES SCOIT. 
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FROM THE JAPANESE LINES 

















The 


the explosion of mines were taken by 


On another page we show cavalry established in snug dug-outs. 
shells and electric wire for 
the Japanese during the great attack on Fort Banduzan, the Eternal 
Dragon Fort, just at the end of August. The rough habitation in which 
General Ashima, commanding the oth Division of the Third Imperial 




















“TENTS of the description shown above are all that the Japanese 
- 

private soldiers have to shield them from the rigour of the climate. 
This photograph was taken at the beginning of the cold weather. The 


railroad culvert seen in the distance in the second picture is one mile 





























station of Port Arthur, the terminus of the Manchurian 
When our 


the m2zn were alrzady beginning to understand 


from the railway 
The 
photographs 


Railway. more elaborate tents are those of officers. 


were 
what the falling temperature would mzan to them; but although shelter 


thing was exc2ll:nt and thzir cheerfuln2ss indomitable. 


was slight, their cl 


























Army, lived for two months was eight hundred yards from the firing- 
line, and formed a strange contrast to the palaces of Russian Generals 
in Port Arthur. These photographs give an excellent idea of the every- 


day life of the Japanese troops before the beleaguered fortress, 
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I. SLIGHT SHELTER MANCHUKIAN WINTER FOR JAPANESE 


WON FROM SCOVITE : MINE-WIRE 


FORT 


SHELLS 
BANDUZAN. 


3- TROPHIES AND 


AT 


PRIVATES. 2. 


CAPTURED 


4. A 


WHERE 


THE PARALLELS BEGIN: THE LAST RAVINE BEFORE THE FORTS, 


THE HUT WHERE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ASHIMA 
LIVED FOR TWO MONTHS. 


GENERAL’S HOUSE: 
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OLD BONE OF CONTENTION SECURED AT LAST: THE COCKSCOMB FORT, 
CAPTURED DECEMBER 19 


Sxercn (Facsimice) py Freperic Vitti Rs, ovr SpeciAL AND THE ONLY .\KiiST BEFORE Port ARTHUR. 











STILL IN POSSESSION: A REMINISCENCE OF A FORMER UNSUCCESSFUL ASSAULT. 


Concerning its long resistance Mr. Frederic Villiers writes: 


The Kikwan or Cockscomb Fort was blown up and then carried by assault by the Japinese on December 18 and 19. 
In the general attack of October 30 it was involved in the Japanese operations, but the Russians succeeded in holding 


I went up the position the evening of the day after the attack, at which I was present with the 
There was not a living being to be seen but the Russian sentry between the guns on the skyline. The admtration 
Worn out with fatigue, and passing through 
the annals of war, and having braved the onslaught of the finest infantry of modern times, the soldier 


of the Tsar was in possession still.” 


“This fort has been the bone of contention for some time. 
their own. Twice did the Japanese stormers enter, but were driven out. 
11th Division. The glacis was strewn with Japanese dead. 
of the whole fighting world must be extended to the gallant Muscovite garrison for their untiring heroism in defending this position. 


the ordeal of ghastly shell-jfire, the most terrible, probably, in 
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203-METRE HILL, AND THE TRENCHES THAT SERVED THE CONQUERORS’ APPROACH 


From STEREOGRAPH TAKEN By JAMes RICAL1ON, CopyriGHTED 1904 BY UNDEkWoop AND Unperwoop, Loxnpon anp New York. 





x 203-Metre Hill. 



































‘SCARRED WITH TRENCHES’’: SIGNS OF THE GRADUAL JAPANESE ADVANCE JO THE POINT FROM WHICH THEY SANK THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 
These earthworks, which appear like scars on the face of the hill, mark the progress of the Japanese sappers. The white cones in the middle distance are Japanese tents. 
The particular earthworks here photographed were frequently struck by Russian shells. 
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THE LASSO IN WARFARE: A NEW METHOD OF FIGHTING BEFORE PORT ARTHUR. 


Drawn BY R. Catron Woopvitte. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH ROPES, ROCKS, AND CLUBBED RIFLES ON THE.SLOPES OF OJIKEISHAN, 


During this particular combat the Japanese stormed a postition so steep that they could only obtain cover by standing with their backs to the rock and firing their rifles over thetr 

heads. The Russians, finding that they could not reach ther adversaries so sheltered, lowered ropes with running nooses, and tried to lasso their assatlants. As soon as they 

had caught a man they pulled him from cover and disposed of him. One Russian was dragged duwn by his own rope, and broke both legs. The hurling of huge boulders 
also played a prominent part in the struggle. 
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LADIES’ 


To all my readers I wish a Happy New Year! It is 
true that circumstances in business are to many, too 
many, at present very far from happy; but when things 
are at their worst they often mend, and we must hope 
that before the coming year ends we shall be on the 
















ladies at the Albany Street Gymnasium and elsewhere ; 
and she has just published a capital little book, with 
the aid of which young ladies who have themselves 
had some lessons in a gymnasium could easily conduct 
classes for village or ‘‘ Settlement ’’ girls. It is entitled 
‘* Physical Exercises for Girls,’’ and has a_ preface 
written by Mrs. George Cadbury, who mentions that 
the little work has been produced at the request of 





other side of the depression of trade from want of the Girls’ Life Brigade. Mrs.-Cadbury very pithily 
ready cash that has made the past year, and all before observes that ‘‘A noticeable feature of the present 
it since the South day is the provision of institutions for 
African War began, girls, which at one time it was thought 
slow and. difficult. a only necessary to provide for boys. 
\omen have no With the growth of a desire for inde- 
event to congratu- pendence there has not been a _ corre- 
late themselves upon sponding growth of sturdy self-reliance; 
in the year that is with the rejection of outward control there 
cone, ¢ xcept perhaps has not come as a compensating balance a 
' opening of the vigorous self-control. Any scheme that will 
degrees of Trinity improve the health of body and mind, that 
College, Dublin, to .* will increase the power of self-control, and 
women graduates, promote unselfish action, should be warmly 
nd y suc- encouraged.”’ In the combined actions 
; carried on under the teacher’s discipline in 
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] hear that the 
R a hotels are 
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Crermans 

Egypt grows more 
fai ur with Er _— 
sh Pp Opie every 


the 





A SMART WALKING-COSTUME. 
f litt wu 127 ume which ts depicted tn our sketch 
ured fz Z with band f checked material of the 
nel und th rt na fac to match the cuffs. A ve 
fat and Z ” Z fox-fur complete this chic little 
rvtceable as well as pretty. 


has made 





( British rule | the country per- 
fee safe, indeed, that Lord Cromer has 
tho le to hav ‘nglish troops removed. 
I ‘gypt is sly superior to that 
of a, Which latter is indeed considerably 
oO ly it is a boon to see the sun’s 
f r day; in London there were but seven 
hou nshine registered in the first fifteen days 
of ile at Nice there were scarce as 
m t o’erclouded. 3ut the Riviera 
fre ently has positive wet days; and even while the 
sun shines there is often a cruel cutting wind blowing, 












that one has to choose between 

ing overdressed for the sun’s warmth or underclad 
to face the chilling blasts. In Cairo there is hardly 
wind is the gentle breeze of an 

there be any at all. However, 

far more costly than the one to 

ind more trying, as it involves 

ly three days at sea; and then 


he casual visitor are much 





, or beautiful ‘‘ Monte ’’ than 
Riviera there is smart dressing, 
| sorts of amusements to be had 


hem ; while only with introductions 
1] Egypt. So, inasmuch 
ry of the blue shores of 
finitely to be preferred to dark, 
he pecple who are now about 
ye envied, although their destina- 
cally inferior, and inferior, too, in novelty 
s, to that of the happy tourist 






damp, grey En 
to set oft are 

tion is climat 
and change of surrour 


to the Nile. 





There seems to be one occupation for women which 











is not yet overcrowded. It is that of a teacher of 
gymnastics. The increasing appreciation of gymnastic 
exercises for girls leads to a slowly but distinctly grow- 
ing demand for young women who have been scien- 
tifically and practically educated in conducting such 
classes. A generous offer is made bythe St. Bride’s 
Institute, the chief technical school in the City of Lon- 


don, of a scholarship of the value of fifty pounds to a 
young woman to enable her to go there to be trained as 
a teacher of gymnastics, under the capable head of the 
St. Bride’s Gymnasium. One of the best-known women 
teachers in London is Miss Therese Stempel, who holds 
working-girls at Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 

in Bloomsbury, as well as classes fot 


classes for 
** Settlement ”’ 












gown, 





a gymnasium, Mrs. Cadbury sees a means 
of not only developing the muscles, the health 
and the general condition, but also a method 
of training girls to ‘‘act in unison and with 
precision,” and therefore an aid ‘‘in the 
endeavour to instil into their minds and 
hearts a noble ideal of life.’”” Miss Stempel’s 
little manual is most practically helpful for 
teachers of the subject, and it is so fully 
illustrated that it is easy to follow. 


Velvet triumphantly constructs many 
of the most admired gowns; and blouses 
are almest equally satisfactory when made 
in velveteen. This imitation of the more 
: lordly fabric was at one time but a depress- 
e/ ing substitute Limpness soon character- 
ised its outlines and rustiness its shadows. 
But by degrees the ingenuity of the manu- 
facturers has triumphed over these objec- 
tionable tendencies of the ‘‘ cotton-back,’’ 
and while it is hyperbolical to assert that 
the best velveteen cannot be distinguished 
from real silk velvet, it is actual fact to 
assert that the difference is small, and 
that the cheaper material is in_ itself, 
apart from any question of how far it 
resembles the more costly one, a beauti- 
ful fabric for certain uses. ‘The 
colourings are now excellent in 
velveteen. A picturesque tea- 
gown or dinner-dress, or a blouse 
for afternoon wear, can be admir- 
ably constructed from velveteen. 
A skirt of the same colour as the 
blouse is now considered more 
smart than a_ contrast, though 
the ever - ready black © skirt 
answers well enough. An ideal 
toilette is built of a skirt of face- 
cloth, cashmere or voile, of a 
giv-n colour, with a_ velveteen 
of blouse to match A lime - green 
; cashmere skirt, which has a 
closely fitting bodice of its own, 
was supplied also by the modiste j 
with a blouse of just the same 
tone in velveteen, which she con- 
sidered the more dressy of the two cor- 
sages. There was a deep yoke collar of 
Irish crochet, laid over soft white silk, and 


zs made 


same shade 


which 7 


a tight cuff of the same; the velveteen 
was gathered full on the bottom of the 
yoke, and trimmed along there with a 


ruching of green velvet ribbon, which also 
trimmed the full puff of the top of the 
sleeve the belt was of green suéde 
leather, with a deep gold buckle both 
front and. back, and the result was very 
satisfactory. 

(about fifteenpence 


new spotted velve- 
up into tea- gowns 


Wonderfully cheap 
the yard only) are the 
teens, and these make 
or quiet dinner-dresses and evening ‘‘at- 
home’’ frocks for young matrons. <A 
golden-brown ground, spotted with white, 
vas one velveteen that I saw transformed 
into a dainty home frock of early Victorian 
outline ; it was cut with sloping shoulders, 
had a muslin fichu deeply laid over them, 


with its ends tucked into the waistbelt, 
which was of the velveteen, well boned, 
cut deep, and laced across with white 


baby-ribbon; the elbow-sleeves, formed of 
a single full puff of the spotted velveteen, 
were supplemented by a deep and full frill 


of lace; but the lower arm was not covered 
by any other cuff. The skirt was put in 
very full in gathers all round the waist, 


and only lay a little on the ground ; it was 
not trimmed in any way, the spots and 
the fullness making more decoration super- 
fluous. An Empire design in spotted blue 
and black velveteen was another success. 
In Paris tiny plaid or check velvets are 
making very smart gowns. 
at the 
To return to the subject, touched upon 
last week, of the smartest kind of evening 
dress, there are many filmy and gossamer-like 
employed by women who prefer the dainty to the 
dignified in style. A great many such gowns have 
a foundation of chiffon, layer upon layer, the softest 
effect imaginable being thus produced. The topmost 
sheath of all this ethereal grace is often an overdress 
of lace. In Paris, black lace is in high favour for this 


fabrics 


The ortginal and distinguished design for a dinner - dress 
our Illustration 1s carried out in 
with a fringe of spear-shaped sequins at the edge, mounted on an under-dress 
of white glacé taffetas. A 
top 


course, be varied to taste, and tt would also look well on a black foundation, 


outside completion of the masses of white chiffon under- 
skirts. Here, we are still generally choosing white 
lace, or sometimes a delicate-tinted chiffon. A lovely 
gown of pale pink chiffon was covered with a dress of 
white Brussels appliqué, lightly powdered round the 
lower third with silver paillettes. The corsage was 
of the same lace, elegantly but indescribably twisted 


and draped, and passing under a deep shaped and 
boned belt of pink satin fastened with diamond 
buttons. Round the décolletage small pink chiffon 


roses were set. 

Rainbow chiffon is a great success used layer over 
layer in this way; it is made in graduated tints, and the 
deeper is set nearest to the waist; and over this /owd 
of colour a single layer of white or ivory chiffon simply 
exercises a softening and harmonising influence. A 
pink rainbow chiffon foundation—the part of which 
nearest the waist, where, of course, the folds were 
closest, looked quite a pronounced red, while at the 
sweep of the train and the ruche round it there was 
but a touch of colour—was held up to its delicate 
cream chiffon overskirt by dainty wreaths in Empire 
design of tiny pink roses and forget-me-nots, these 
flowers also forming the berthe. This gown was really 
a vision. Another rainbow -tulle foundation represents 
shades ranging through the gamut of red from orange 
to flame; it is trimmed on the shimmering chiffon 
surface with ruches of orange-coloured ribbon, arranged 
in oval wreaths all round the skirt; the corsage has a 
lace bolero spangled with gold and edged with a more 


red shade of orange ribbon than that used on the 
skirt. A charming effect is produced in other cases 
by the underskirts being of silver tissue, with the 
needful softening of one layer of white laid over 
it. Such a dancing - frock I saw worn at a _ very 
smart ball the other day, trimmed with a line of 
snowdrops put on in sways round the skirt and at 
the top of the bodice; and, with the addition of a 
number of diamond ornaments, the effect of the soft 


silver gleaming through the pure white was perfectly 
charming. 


An aspect of the tariff question peculiarly interesting 
to women is revealed by the recent Blue Book on 
industrial conditions. One of the tables shows the 
average weekly cost and quantity of certain articles of 
food consumed by workmen’s families in the North 
of England. It— forth the proportion of 


also sets 


money earned by the father in families whose income 
shillings per week, for in these cases there 
invariably 


is forty 


is almost more than one wage-earner in 







































the house- 
hold. In 
Northumber- 
land and 
Durham the 
father earns 
a little 
more than 


two-thirds 
o f the 
weekly two 
pounds, in 
Yorkshire 
exactly two- 
thirds, and in 
Lancashire 
three - fifths. 
Wives and 
children, 
therefore, 
bear their 
own share of 
the domestic 
burden. The 
figures of the 
report prove 
that in the 
twenty years 
from 1880 to 
1900, the cost 
of living had 
decreased for 
the working 
man, whocan 
now buy as 
much food for 
a hundred 
shillings as 


¢ fist 
Ste 


camer 





DINNER-DRESS. 


A BECOMING 
which ts shown tn 


Hounces of spangled and jetted black net, 


band of jetted white velvet appears 
could, of 


narrow 


of the bodice. The colour of the silk under - dress 


he could for a hundred and twenty at the close 
of the ’seventies. Clothing is also cheaper; but fire 
and light are dearer, on the whole, and _ rents 
are also on the increase. An encouraging feature, 
and one which shows that there is a growing 
tendency to thrift, is the increase of savings-bank 
deposits, FILOMENA. 
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Celebrities in Every Sphere 


are all agreed on one subject. Look at this picture, or rather at the 
reproduction of the photographs selected from a large and varied collection. 
They represent men and women in many walks of life—eminent Statesmen, 
famous Generals, popular Members of Parliament, writers, actresses, and 
They 


all use and praise Odol. 


A few examples of the appreciative expressions of opinion received are 


actors. 


here given: 
Sir Gilbert Parker writes: “7 have tried your Odol and find tt very satisfactory. 1 
should think tt would be a boon to the public.” 


Verdi wrote: 
Sir Henry Irving writes: “7 find Odol excellent.” 


* Odol ts really a wonderful invention, and J use tt daily.” 


Mascagni writes: ‘* Odol ts the ideal of mouth-washes. J use tt daily, and declare that 
1 have never found anything more wholesome or better for the teeth.” 

Miss Elfen Terry says: ‘/ find Odol so excellent that I have just ordered more of tt, 
and shall use it constantly.’ 

Miss Marie Studholme writes: ‘‘ Odol is the best dentifrice I have ever used.”” 


‘“*Odol is delightfully fragrant, reliably antiseptic, and 
Once used tt must 


Miss Ellaline Terriss says: 
imparts a sensation of cleanness which ts to be obtained in no other way. 
always be used.’” . 
All Qdol testimonials are entirely unsolicited, and the originals can be 
inspected. In no case has payment been made in respect of any received. 


Never has such an unanimous chorus of enthusiastic praise been awarded 
to any toilet preparation of recent years as has been evoked by the appearance 
of Odol. 

Princes and politicians, ‘‘ fair women and brave men,” celebrities in every 
walk of life, have combined to award the palm of merit to Odol. 

Odol not only preserves the teeth in a sound condition and prevents decay, 
but its delicious taste and delightful flavour make its daily use a pleasure of 
the most delightful kind. 

From every point of view, therefore, Odol is the finest preparation for the 
mouth and teeth ever produced, and may be called 


The World's Dentifrice. 
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Earl of Essex 


Sir Gilbert Parker J . 
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ART NOTES. 


The bow-shaped, small-paned shop-windows of the 


eighteenth century gave London a charm that has been 
largely lost to-day, when the huge glazed front is the 
support of the tradesman’s business, and even, as it 
But in the pen- 


uncomfortably seems, of his premises. 


es 
How different would be the 
record of a draughtsman like Steinlen, had he lived 
a hundred and forty years ago; how much more 
nearly related would we have been to our ancestors! 


at the Leicester Galleries. 


The satire that these mezzotinters delighted in was 
of amorous and hideous old men, of frivolous young-old 





ultimate century everything 
and everybody aimed at 
elegance, albeit much that 


was considered elegant then 
now appears. to be _ either 
insipid or grotesque. But the 
shop-window had a genuine 
elegance based on firm 
traditions of proportion. It 
is interesting to be reminded 
that in and about the year 
several print - sellers 
used these small panes of 
evlass as the frames to their 
stock of engravings—notably 
for the display of the so- 
called humorous mezzotints, 
of which Messrs. Ernest 
Brown and Phillips have 
rganised an exhibition at 
the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. 


to the catalogue of 
the exhibition. mentioning 
display of the 
prints of the 
century, Says: 
tual mezzotints were 
of a_ size con- 
; respec- 
vely the space of one pane, 
and as the old - fashioned 


Mr. Joseph Grego, in his 


this popular 





to occupy 





fronts of these popular 
caricature - warehouses 
uniformly offered some forty- 


eight panes or panels at one 


view, these fairly representa- 


tive exhibitions became 

permanent institutions.”’ A LILIPUTIAN 
And so one may picture “‘ the The pony ts four years ol 

fashion ’’ observing itself in i 

tl ndows of Cornhill, the Strand, or of Piccadilly. 






le recognitions and identifications may have been 
few, for the caricaturist who draws a comprehensive 
of his time is rare. Have we not too far 
econstructed the looks and manners of Hogarth’s 
century from- Hogarth’s version and that of his fellows ? 








wit, that prompted the majority of the engravings hung 








: 5 ce 
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while No. 28, ‘‘ The Frail Sisters,’’ is a good example 
of how unfortunate the inartistic engraver may be 
in his treatment of lighting and tone. Many beginners 


’ 


in the arts tried their hands at the ‘* humorous 
mezzo-tint’’?; thus there is ignorant drawing in 


Ignorance, however, does not preclude 

may say, does ignorance of, or 
rather freedom _ from, 
technical knowledge result 
sometimes in a_ vigour of 
action that, if exaggerated, 
is more amusing than the 
staider ‘postures of a figure 
drawn according to all the 
rules of anatomy. 


these plates. 
spirit; rather, we 


Mr. W. L. Wrllie is 
indefatigable in his study of 
river scene and river life. At 
the Leicester Galleries are 
shown some seventy - eight 
pictures and drawings of 
subjects ebbing and flowing 
with the Thames, against 
the stream and with it, as 
various in subject as_ all 
the aspects and all the 
businesses of the water and 
its banks allow. It is the 
pictures of the London 
Thames that are most 
happily executed—the studies 
of wharf-side, of jetty, and 
dilapidated river-side build- 
ings, with always the majestic 
sense of a great city lying 
somewhere concealed — or 
somewhere manifest — see, 
for instance, that which is 
entitled ‘‘St. Paul’s, from 
Blacktriars Bridge.’’—W. M. 


The 
Dramatic 


Oxford University 
Society intends 


’ . ee ‘ 99 
- to produce the ‘* Clouds 








PONY: PROBABLY THE SMALLEST SHETLAND IN THE 


l, fully grown, and stands only 273 inches high. It is the property of Mr. 


gross coachman, and of all the obviously 
They also drew what was attractive, but then 
they risked their claim to that title of satirist which 
the modern collector retains for them against all 
Mezzotint in its various degrees of excellence 
was the medium for the caricaturing of ‘‘ Old Tooth- 
less’’ or of ‘“‘ The Sleeping Charmer.’’ Perhaps the 
nicest in its gentle tones is the last in the catalogue; 


dames, of the 
ugly. 


assaults. 











WORLD. 


Tom Dewhurst, of Blackburn. 


Photo. Hawthorn and Gedner. of Aristophanes in March 
1905. The music has been 
specially composed by Sir 
Hubert Parry, Bart. There 
will be performances on the evenings of March 1, 2, 
3. 4, 6, and 7, at eight p.m.; and matinées on 
March 2, 4, and 6, at 2.30 p.m. Seats (stalls, 7s. 6d.; 
dress circle, reserved, 6s., unreserved, 4s.) may be 
booked on application to Mr. Dorrill, New Theatre, 
Oxford, on and after Feb. 20. Applications for seats, 
by letter only (accompanied by cheque), will be 


received on and after Feb. 13. 
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It is cheaper to buy good soap 
than new clothes. 


It is better to save labour than 
waste strength and shred the clothes. 


The longer clothes are boiled, or 


destroyed. 


Sunlight. Soap 


2) 








 ' dispenses with this useless labour, 
7and preserves the linen. 


To save time is to lengthen life, and | 
the time-saver on wash-day is 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 




















CLOTHES WHITE, 
LABOUR LIGHT. 


The Name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 
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SUBURBAN PANTOMIMES. 
‘“RED RIDING-HOOD,’’ AT THE KING’S 





balancers and a Russian company of dancers 
and equestrians are promised. The pantomime, 
of the good old comic kind, deals with the 





AND THE CORONET. 
In the far West of London there are two 
‘Red Riding-Hood’’ pantomimes—one at 
the Coronet, Notting Hill, and the other at 
the King’s, Hammersmith. The Coronet 
‘annual’’ maintains the reputation for refine- 
ment which Mr. Robert Arthur has estab- 
lished at other theatres; and the many 
charming musical interludes interpolated into 
the old nursery story, the clever dancing 
of the little Sisters Crisp as quaint Golliwogs, 
ind the fine Winter Ballet, with its general 
tone of white illuminated by coloured lights, 
and its music, taken from the fairy portion 
of Mendelssohn’s score of ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ are sure to win this panto- 
mime success, not to speak of the dashing 
Boy Blue of Miss Maud Vincent, a vocalist 
whose songs are chorussed by her audience, 
the pretty Riding-Hood of Miss Dora Fraser, 
nd the jovial dame of that hard-working 
humorous veteran, Mr. J. T. Dallas. 
charming and no _ less_ brilliantly 
is Mr. Mulholland’s production at 
’s Theatre, Hammersmith, where, by 
he happy discovery has been made 
iding-Hood and Robin Hood were 
Some very weird and beau- 
re obtained in the Witch’s En- 
in Toyland. The pantomime is 
nded by the strenuous efforts 
un exceptionally strong company, which in- 
s the Misses Isa and Empsie Bowman as 
Blue and Riding-Hood, Miss Gladys Elvey 
Robin, and the Strand favourite, Mr. Laceby, 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE’S CIRCUS AND 
PANTOMIME. 

suck a wealth of good things as is 
ied by the Crystal Palace programme it 
Imost an ungrateful task to make selection; 
perhaps the three most striking features 
the World of Toys, into which the South 
has now been transformed, with rows 
Is, gaily decorated foliage, and an 
sus Christmas - tree; and, next, Mr. 
rey Brammall’s old-fashioned circus 
ively pantomime. In the circus show 





delightfully funny clown, one ADMIRAL KAZNAKOFF ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS BEAUMONT ADMIRAL DAVIES 
(Great Britain). (United States). where there is an admirable set of principals and 


ng, who is only surpassed by the (Russia). 
les the clown, Miss Eva gives a wonderful 


eplechase display. Miss Powell and her 


brother are responsible for a sensational PARIS, AFTER THE PRELIMINARY SESSION. 


story of ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood,”’ and has 
in two pretty children, Miss Wee Mona and 
Master Crewys, and ina host of droll come- 
dians just the company to keep youngsters 
amused and charmed from the merry piece’s 
start to its finish. 

THE FULHAM ‘ FORTY THIEVES’’ AND THE 

KENNINGTON ‘‘ ALADDIN.”’ 

Perhaps its scenic beauty is the most con- 
spicuous merit of Mr. Robert Arthur’s first 
Fulham pantomime, ‘‘ The Forty Thieves ’’?— 
that and a wise adherence to the lines of the 
original Oriental tale which is its inspiration. 
The Bazaar of Teheran, with its gorgeous 
colouring; the Cave of the Thieves, with a 
dramatic temptation of Cassim; a Ballet of 
Flowers, followed by an impressive Wedding 
March, all show the modern scene-painter’s 
and costumier’s art at their best. And when, 
in addition, the new Grand pantomime can 
boast a handsome Ganem such as Miss Nellie 
Emerald, a Morgiana who can sing and dance 
so well as Miss Beatrice Willey, and an Ali 
Baba who, inthe person of Mr. Leonard Barry, 
is a perpetual fount of merriment, it is a pretty 
safe guess that augurs success for *‘ The Forty 
Thieves.’’ Another triumph for Mr. Arthur is 
his new Kennington pantomime ‘‘ Aladdin,” 
which has the customary spectacular and 
choral effects that Kennington  playgoers 
expect at this house. 

OTHER SUBURBAN PANTOMIMES. 
Other suburban pantomimes must be dismissed 
rather briefly. There is a rollicking and luridly 
romantic show at the Britannia, Hoxton, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Goblin at the Sea,’’ in which 
Mr. George Lupino, a great local favourite, acts 
with real impressiveness and humour as the 
Goblin. Then, at the Grand, Islington, with 
Mr. Geoffrey Thorn as librettist, and with such 
genial comedians as Messrs. George Mozart 
and Tom Craven and the Brothers Conquest 
playing the robbers and their police captors 
respectively, ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood ’”’ main- 
tains this old house’s reputation for ‘‘merrie’’ 
pantomime. Very lively, too, is the ‘‘ Dick 
Whittington’’ of the Broadway, New Cross, 








some very pretty colour-schemes in costumesand 


r horses who join him in his turn; and, 
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scenery. Harmonious colouring is also a note- 
THE NORTH SEA COMMISSION LEAVING THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, worthy feature of the grand jewel ballet which 


is only one of many handsome scenes to be 
found in the capital ‘‘ Aladdin’’ pantomime pro- 


e - riding exhibition,’’ and, when fog Ste 5 ase 
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duced at the Marlborough Theatre, Holloway. 
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Owing to the opening of many new Departments 

during the latter part of 1904, there is a large 

and varied stock of goods to be disposed of at 
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MR. ABBEY’S NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE PANEL. 


(See Zilustration.) 


On Dec. 19 the Lady Mayoress unveiled the latest 
addition to the notable series of historical paintings 
which decorate the Royal Exchange. The new work 
is the joint gift to the Gresham Committee of two of 
the senior City Livery Companies, the Skinners and 
Merchant Taylors, and is a striking example of the art 
of Mr. Abbey, who with extraordinary daring has intro- 
duced gold and silver ornament into his scheme. 

The artist portrays a historical award of Lord 
Mayor Billesdon, who on April 10, 1484, gave the 
judgment of a civic Solomon in an arbitration between 
the two guilds. London revelled in frequent pageants 
in the Middle Ages, and disputes as to precedence 
were affairs of honour. Inthis instance, in Richard III.’s 
first year of sovereignty, an angry quarrel ended in blows, 
and there must have been lively passages in Cheapside. 
Grave and reverend Skinners like Sir William Martin, 
John Draper, and Thomas Bullesden (the earliest known 
Masters of the Company, who held office between 
1485 and 1488) perhaps held aloof; but 
apprentices doubtless took up the cudgels of their 
cause. At last appeal was made to the Lord 
Mayor ‘‘for norishing of peas and love*’ between the 
Fellowships, and by his award he decreed that in 
alternate years each Company should have pre- 
cedence of the other, without prejudice to the superior 
right of a Master who happened to be Lord Mayor, 
and that in each year each Company should invite 
the other to a feast. The latter custom is maintained 
to this day, with the quaint and hearty toast of 
‘*Health and prosperity to Merchant Taylors and 
Skinners, Skinners and Merchant Taylors, root and 
branch, and may they continue and flourish for ever.’’ 

Mr. Abbey dexterously gives this toast on a panel 
held up by a page, as the Master of the Merchant 
Taylors offers a loving-cup to the Master of the 
Skinners. The dignified arbiter of their quarrel sits 
high on a dais beneath a canopy which is framed with 


their 





the coloured sunlight of stained glass, and a company 
of ladies in the gallery of the old Guildhall lend their 
grace to this happy ending of turbulent discord. 

The City of London is. the richer for this fine gift 
towards its decoration and for the stately presentment 
of a quaint incident drawn from its history.—W. H. D. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Aug. 6, 1896), with two codicils (of 
Aug. 6, 1896, and July 17, 1903), of MR. ANTHONY 
BENN, of Pudleston Court, Hereford, who died on 
Nov. 29, was proved on Dec. 14 by Charles Anthony 
Benn, the son, the value of the estate amounting to 
4103,200. ‘The testator gives Pudleston Court, with 
the furniture and effects, and all other his real estate in 
Hereford to his son Charles Anthony; £75,000 and his 
property in Devonshire to his son Herbert Robert; an 
annuity of £250 to his housekeeper Mary A. Tomlinson, 
and £25 per annum to his cook, Annie Upton. The resi- 
due of his property he leaves to his son Charles Anthony. 


The will (dated May 30, 1895) of MR. WILLIAM 
CAUDREY, of 43, Portland Place, and formerly of 
1, Fenchurch Avenue, who died on Nov. 26, was proved 
on Dec. 15 by Charles Collins Clark Wightman and 
Herbert James Pratt, the executors, the value of the 
property being £103,000. Subject to small legacies to 
executors and persons tn the employ of his late firm. 
he leaves all his property on various trusts for his two 
daughters, Mary Brooks Wightman and Ernestine Sarah 
Pratt, and their husbands and children. 


The will (dated Nov. 20, 1901) of MRS, CHRISTIAN 
EMMA ILLINGWORTH, of 3, Cornwall Mansions, Kensing- 
ton Court, and formerly of Scarborough, who died on 
Aug. 14, was proved on Dec. 10 by William Illing- 
worth, the husband, Douglas Illingworth, the son, and 
William Alfred Whitehead, the value of the property 
being sworn at £54,598. The testatrix gives £400 per 
annum to her son, to be increased to £800 should he 
become married. The residue of her property she 





leaves in trust for her husband while he remains 
unmarried, but should he again take a wife, then £500 
per annum is to be paid to him. Subject thereto, 
£20,000 is to be held in trust for her son, and the 
ultimate residue is to go to him absolutely. 


The will (dated April 15, 1904) of DAME LOUISA 
KATHARINE LECHMERE, of 61, Curzon Street, W., and 
Whitwell Hall, Yorkshire, who died on Aug. 15, was 
proved on Dec. 10 by Lieutenant Nicholas George 
Berwick Lechmere, Scots Guards, the son, the value 
of the property being £19,246. The testatrix bequeaths 
#200 to the Archimandrite and churchwardens of the 
Church of St. Sophia, Bayswater; the proceeds of the 
sale of her diamonds and £1000 to the British Ophthal- 
mic Hospital at Jerusalem; £100, in trust, for keeping 
in repair the graveyard at Whitwell; a fifteenth-century 
silver cross to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Clerken- 
well; £500, in trust, for her grandson Ronald; £200 
each to Arthur H. Shirley and William Arthur Campbell ; 
and pictures and china to her sons Sir Edmund and 
Anthony. The residue of her property she leaves, in 
trust, for her son Nicholas on his attaining thirty years of 
age, but should he die under that age, then she gives 
£500 to the British Ophthalmic Hospital at Jerusalem, 
and the ultimate residue to her grandson Ronald. 


The will of ALBERT EDWARD, EARL OF HARDWICKE, 
of 8, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, Under-Secretary of 
State for India, who died on Nov. 29, has been proved 
by his mother, Sophie Georgiana, Countess of Hard- 
wicke, the value of the property being of the gross 
value of £7978. The testator leaves all his property to 
his mother. 








The Hon. Sydney Holland, the indefatigable chair- 
man of the London Hospital, is anxious to organise 
for the benefit of that institution a collection on a 
large scale of a penny a week, to be contributed by 
City clerks. Mr. Holland points out that during the next 
year the hospital will have to spend £300 a day, and 
he believes that his new scheme, ‘‘The Forget-Me-Not 
Bond,’’ may contribute a fair proportion to this amount. 
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digestive organs and create a healthy appetite. for the face.” 


i Ml 
Gg oD i What is the use of going to bed if you cannot sleep? aman 














To be obfained of all Hairdressers & Dealers. 
Wroresace or R.HOVENDEN & SONS L® Lonvon. 





























BEECHAM’S PILLS will gently calm irrita- BOULTON « PAUL'” 
5 


tion of the Nervous System and induce sound pvr 
and refreshing sleep. Buitders, NORWICH. 


igh | BOILERS OF ALL MAKES 


Supplied at the Cheapest Rates. 


Ry as | | 
| nm) oe Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/15 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). TANKS, VALVES, &e. 
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GuaRANTEED 


NO PACKING 

NO WASHERS | 
} eer i “The only way” 
pipetted Rasy iyo ned bid HH} to entire satisfaction in the conduct of your correspondence, 
: eo Se whether private or commetcial, is the companionship of a 
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LISTS FREE. 


Our Celebrated No. 4 Check-end Saddle Boiler, to heat from 
300 to 3000 feet 4-inch Piping. 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


Fixed by experienced workmen in any part of the country. 
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Make it your 


“Right Hand Man” 


and your writing will become 
a pleasure. -The “SWAN" is 
well named for its rapid easy move- 
ment, and there is no other Fountain Pen 
“* quite as good.” Made in Three Sizes. 


Prices from 10/6. to £20, post free. 


Send for MWlustrated Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. a — { 
95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON > si Pipi 4 pid ~ Ne. Se reg a 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and — — 

Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de !’Opera, PARIS. GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


MYAQBMANIZAA New York and Chicago. L.atest Illustrated Catalogue of Requisites for the Stable, Kennel, 
i Wa MER —— nd Poultry Yard, Park, Estate, Garden, &c., Free on Application. 
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KEATING’S 
LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
THE WORST GOUGH. 


One gives relief. An tnarunsing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Soldin Tins 184d. each. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Archdeacon Diggle, the Bishop-elect of Carlisle, expects 
to be at St. Martin’s, Birmingham, for five or six weeks 
longer, and will preach regularly on Sundays. Like 
the Bishop of London, he has been pointing out that, 
though his income as a Bishop will be increased, his 
expenditure will grow in proportion. No one knows 
the diocese of Carlisle better than the new Bishop, 
owing to his long experience as Archdeacon. 


Canon Duckworth, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Hamilton 
Terrace, has celebrated his seventieth birthday, and 
his parishioners, as a token of their affectionate regard, 
have presented him with a cheque for £250. Canon 
Duckworth has been Vicar of the parish for over thirty- 
four years. 

The Bishop of Rochester will preach on New Year’s 
Day to the L.C.C. tram-men of South London at 
St. Mark’s, Kennington. An omnibus-driver was heard 
last week, calling to a tram-conductor—‘‘ So you are 
all going to church on New Year’s Day, I hear?”’ 


The Welsh revival has spread to Cardiff, and 
eetings have been held at most of the chapels in 
town. Many of these gatherings lasted till mid- 
ght. Crowds of workers paraded the streets and 
cht in men and women of the lowest type to the 


services. The centre of the mission at Cardiff has 
been the Tabernacle Chapel, now under the pastorate 
of the Rev. Charles Davies. 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, whose voice fills easily the 
great space of the City Temple, was not quite so well 
heard as usual when he spoke last week in the Hotel 
Cecil at the banquet to Mr. Hall Caine. His witty and 
graceful address was much admired, and as the chairman 
of the evening he acquitted himself most successfully. 


Before starting for his Christmas holiday, Bishop 
Gore took leave of his friends at Worcester, He thanked 
clergy and laity for the kindness which had been shown 
him. Referring to the future work of the Church, he 
said it was ridiculous ignorance to suppose that there 
was any crisis caused by the ritual difficulty. The 
crisis is moral and not chiefly ceremonial or intellectual. 


Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., writes from Bombay in 
favour of the temperance measures which have been 
adopted by Lord Curzon. A Bill is passing through 
the Viceregal Council to lessen temptation, and the 
Bengal Excise Bill prohibits the sale of drink to 
children under fourteen, and also forbids the use of 
barmaids. Mr. Smith adds that in Bombay the feeling 
is very strong against tempting children te drink. 

The important Baptist church of Victoria Road, 
Leicester, has chosen as its pastor the Rev. P. T. 


Thomson, of Leeds. He succeeds the Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough, who has retired from the active work of 
the ministry. V. 








The presentation plate issued for the current year 
to members of the Art Union of London is an 
admirable etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, after Mr. 
Alfred East’s painting, ‘‘The Miller’s Meadow.’’ 

The issue of ‘“ Burke’s Peerage for 1905’ is the 
sixty - seventh edition of this remarkable book. 
‘* Burke,’’ as it is well known, is a complete directory 
of every living person holding honours from the 
Crown. In the case of hereditary honours, ‘‘ Burke ’’ 
tells the story of the descent of their holders, and 
that story in many cases is so fascinating that one 
can read the book as one might read a_ novel. 
A unique feature in ‘‘ Burke’”’ is the key to the 
work, and its guide, by means of which persons can 
be traced by their names to the illustrious families 
to which they belong. This list, which is arranged 
alphabetically, is very curious. Thus Lord Roberts’s 
precedence is indicated by the number 5212, Lady 
Roberts being 6212; Sir fohn Fisher, who has begun 
his career in the Admiralty so admirably, is 23,105. 
Burke has brought itself thoroughly up to date by intro- 
ducing a new decorative style of armorial bearings, 
which are artistic as well as heraldically correct. 














MERRYWEATHER if 
ON WATER SUPPLY TO aad R. 


Mpa 


' PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
LIGHT-BROWN D’ALMAINE’S (Estd. 119 years) PIANOS 
d and ORGANS. REDUCED PRICES. Carriage Free. 
On approval. 
“SPECIAL” model .. 12} gs. “* DUCHESS” model ... q 


“FINSBURY” model.. 15 gs. “WAVERLEY” model : 
Ss. “ORPHEUS” model Zs, 


“ACADEMY” model... 19 gs. 34 WS. 
20 years’ warranty. Easy terms arranged. Full price paid will be 
ilowed within three years if exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
Organs from 5 guineas. 
D'ALMAINE (Estd. 119 years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, City. 
Open till 7. Saturdays 3 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RREUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. The tate Earl of Beaconsfield, 


It is sold by all Chemists in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s. Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


‘Sole Consignees ; ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. | Miss Emily Faithful, 
hia — 99202085068 The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


PLPPPDAAASAHDAASAPDODHLS » and many other persone of have testis 
 ADIES:- All the most beautiful women use 


ua 
aE 0 Mze ADELINA PATTI says : « Have found it very good indeed» 
Ss For restoring and beautifying the complexion it is unequalled. 
—= Chaps, Redness, Roughness, disappear, as if by magic. 
J. SIMON, 59, Faubs St-Martin, Paris 1%. 
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The Most Efficacious 


| Remedy for Diseases of the 
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| MERRY WEATHER. 
INSTALLATION BY MERRYWEATHER’S AT EMO PARK, 





PORTARLINGTON. 
We do the le thing,” including Boring Wells. Erecting Pumping 
ery dr ] 1 Steam Engines, or Electric Motors, 
ying M s and Building Reservoirs, &c. 
Ask Expert to Visit and Advise, or Write for Pamphlet, 
“Water Supply to Mansions.” 
63, 


LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Oil, or S 





s. 3d. 
British Dépat—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Son, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 


Established over a quarter of a century. 
Price : 41/3, 2/6 and 4/- per Pot. 4/3 per Tube. 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


Use also the SAVON and POUDRE SIMON. 


It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post 
Of all Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 
aeoane MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., LONDON > 
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In Tins, ¢ 
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LLOYD'S 10.62.8530. 0ncn. 
rue orient, FU XESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRuSH. 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and 


shoes and keep them soft, GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow 


rich-looking, and shiny as Ground, and bears this TRADE 
hope. Simply use what MARK— LL 
: . R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., tle Proprieto s, 
mi 1 1 ions now use— 4 poe. a the Dudiness, with the receipt, a al 
will, from the Executrix of the late A. S. Lloyd. 


BASRA. YS pee Ff oe ng 
PEERLESS GLOSS 


Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., 
‘ Z a rners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 

Polishes easily, quickly. 

No acid, it’s food to 

the leather and makes 
shoes grow old gracefully. 
Yourshoe factor hasPeeriess 
Gloss or can getit. Genuine 
made only by C. L. Hautha- 
way & Sons, Boston, U.S.A. 














OF ALLL HAIRDRESSERS. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO, ita, 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, 


Near SHEFFIELD. 
Are Large Manufacturers of STABLE FITMENTS 


= 





Nothing is easier than to 
polish ladies’and children’s 





ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


“* The Lancet.”—“* A convenient and valuable remedy.” | 

Dr. Thorowgood.—“ Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due to 
emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear to me 
to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper.” 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—‘‘ Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
a affection ; it is the only remedy which gave me permanent 
relief.” 

















or Searches and Authentic Information respecting 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
and FAMILY DESCENTS, 


Also for the Artistic Production of 
Heraldic Painting, Engraving, & Stationery. 


2s. -, 4S. 6d. and 11s. t Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O. to any country within 
the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


DEAFNESS =————_ 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using | PATENT BALL-BEARING TYING APPARATUS. 
WILSON’S COOKING APPARATUS 
COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. For Mansions, Public Institutions, 


A New Scientific Invention, entirely different in and Hotels a Speciality. 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf GARDEN FURNITURE, ROLLERS, FOUNTAINS, &c., 
— all other caerigy Hom and where medical skill IN VARIETY. 
as given no relief. ey are soft, comfortable, and ota ‘ : "83 P 
Sonwrh ¢ i ; j Estimates for Heating Apparatus gtven, including the fixing 
invisible ; have no wire or string attaciiment. plete in any part of the country, 


Write for Pamphtiet. Mention this Paper. 
BOILERS & RADIATORS UNSURPASSED FOR ECONOMY, 


WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 
Drum in Position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. AND OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 
Write to N.C. & Co., Ltd., giving details of requirements. 


‘ j | , Branch Offices : 16, Great George Street, Westminster, London, S.W.; 


Cee, "Trends mae eee 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. | 
Is the Best LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. | 


Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

8 a 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

INFLUENZA, Renders the leeth PEARLY WHITE. 8 


=} BRONCHITIS, Is perfectly harmless, and INVALUABLE FOR 


tee 2 pot toesonnl Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from sweet. COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
Oakeys WELLINGTON ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 
Knife Polish 


erbs and plants. 
Loss OF Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world. 
AND ALL 
EINDRED AILMENTS. 
The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 
nd all steel, Iron, Brass,and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 


2s. 6d. per bottle. 
at 3d... 6d., & 18., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Vilmen, &c. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE 








PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


92, 
Formerly 25, Cranbourn Street. 


Gold Seals, Signet Rings, Desk Seals, Book Plates, Note-paper Dies, 
Visiting Cards, &c. Illustrated Price List post free. 

















ay EVE akaens Colleges, 
BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. 


50 Years’ Reputation. 











FOR 





VOICE. 


This old and tried remedy has stood the test of two 
generations. Refuse to be put off with a Substitute ; the 
Originalcan be had of all Chemists if you let it be seen 
that you are not weak enough to accept an imitation. Collis 
Browne is the Name; 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 the prices. 


Put up in glass jars, price 1s. 
Prepared only by THe Anoto-American Druc Co., Ltd., 
33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Of all Chemists, 1/14 per box. 
ACCEPT WO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Sole Manu facturers— 


MURATTI, LTD. 








Are the choicest Cigarettes ever produced, They are manufactured 
from the finest carefully picked Dubec Turkish Leaves, so prized 
by gentlemen who have visited Turkey and the East. They 
combine a delicate and charming aroma with a peculiarly soft 
flavour. On the Continent they enjoy great popularity, have a 
tremendous sale, and are smoked Jargely by Royalty and Nobility. 
A Sample Box of 20 will be sent post free for 1s. 1tod., or 100 
for 8s, 6d., by the Agents, BEWLAY & CO., Ltd., Tobacconists 
to the Royal Family, 49, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1780, 

N.B.—Being packed in very choice boxes 
they make excellent New Year Gifts, 
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Excellent 
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The Choicest Product of Scotland. 





| WITH DUST AND 
AVOID TYPHOID FEVER § S. SMITH & SON, DAMP-PROOF CAP. 


AND 
FSTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. &T? 


OTHER WATER-BORNE DISEASE 
BY USING T Watehmakers to the Admiralty, 
HE 
JEWELLERS and 
CLOCKMAKERS, 9, STRAND. 


" BERKEFELD” FILTER | ae aca 
ctaier, WATCHES from £1 1s. to £900, 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON says: ‘The All our WATCHES, Clocks, and Jewellery can 
Filters sold by the Berkefeld Filter be purchased on “THE TIMES” System of 
Co., Ltd., remove all germs from MONTHLY PAYMENTS - 
water. They therefore represent ideal AT CATALOGUE PRICES. x a 
Filters, giving pure (i.e., germless) Magnetic, = SILVER, 
water.”’ | . 18-ct.GOLD, , Full Hunting Cases, 
Our Illustrated Catalogue or “ Guide to the rel or Half 6 6s. 
meses ean Purchase of a Watch,” Book “A,” 135 pages, £16. Lea | Half Hunting Cases, 
Full particulars and Illustrated Price List on application. 350 Illustrations, free by post. Crystal Glass, £6 a 
ee — 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CoO., Ltd., Ditto CLOCKS ‘A’; Ditto JEWELLERY ‘A’ £13 15s. . 
46 ” 
12], OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. OUR ALL ENGLISH “‘ STRAND” WATCHES ARE THE BEST VALUE EVER PRODUCED, 
































LADY’S EIFFEL. 


Full size, 24 in, 








Til a S. FISHER 


we, | Silver, 


£10 10s. 


ec 





£10 10s. 3 RG FE ome 
aN ee) 188, STRAND. PAE ine Os 2) 
oo a i la at, a 


ORIGINAL 
FIRM. 


Established 














~ — SS 
ee, 
Cases made - 
to 
Customers’ 
Fittings. 
Estimates 
and Designs 
Free. 


Lady’s Case, in leather, lined with silk, convenient size, r6in., fully fitted with 
handsomely chased silver fittings, as shown. Price complete, £10 10s. 
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27 in. 











; ' ; The Mirror. = 
All 3 Lb: <> 4 ZA eNN 53 | all ; Ni TL _ OENT’S 
the Silver /, Cae ee J iw. = N the Silver | Mn / HL / 
Fittings 3 Ss =< Bey) = an = | ) \ Fittings } é t) EIFFEL. 
Handsomely = . tos Z : 3. / i > s i} Handsomely 
Chased after z i gs . wt : pas ee i: jy = AI Chased after 
SIR JOSHUA 3 : —— —— a Gn =e SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS’ 4) ore) vay) a . ee REYNOLDS’ 
Celebrated ————a nw lh) ol = Cele brated 
NATH vy ‘hi J. - |. x Picture. 
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Picture. 





Silver Fittings 
chased 

to any required 
design. 

Catalogues Free. 


; One of Fisher's latest designs. A charming Case. Real \ — 
crocodile. Silver fittings throughout of the beautiful Cherub design. Eminently suitable fora wedding present. Gent's Case. 27 in., fitted silver mounts, ivory brushes, as shown. Price complete, £23. 
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EoPNE “AMS PLAT ES. 











SELLING THE PLUNDER. A YOUNG KNIGHT. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy by Fohn Lomax. Exhibited at the Royal Institute by M. Sowerby. 
7ein. by stin. Prints, 5s. each; Signed Proofs, 10s. 6d. 


tin. by tr}in. Artist’s Proofs, £1 11s. 6d.; Prints, ros. 6d. 
Facsimile Proofs in Colours, £1 1s. each. 











ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART 
GROW FONDER. 
After the Roval Academy Painting by 
Marcus Stone, R.A. 


22in. by 114in. Artist’s. Proofs, limited 
to 200, £3 3s.; Unsigned Proofs, £2 2s. 
Prints, £1 1s. 





ee 











SNOW-CLAD PASTURES. 
After S. Prke. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 
After H. H. Parker. 


193 in. by 13} in. Artist’s Proofs, £1 1s.; Prints, ros. 6d. ‘ _ - . 
F 2 19} in. by 13in. Artist’s Proofs, £1 1s.; Prints, 10s, 6d. 
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HIS SHIP IN SIGHT. 
After the Royal Academy Painting by 
Marcus Stone, R.A. 
Size and Prices as above Companion Plate. 





THE FIRST DRIVE OF THE SEASON. 
After Ralph Cleaver. 


13in. bygin. Signed Proofs, in Colours, £1 1s.; Prints, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST DRIVE OF THE SEASON, 
After Archibald Thorburn, 
An Etching by F. Kroskewrrz, 11in. by 8in. Signed Proofs upon 
Vellum, £2 2s.; Prints, tos. 6d 

















THE NYMPH. 


SWEET CAPTIVITY. 
After the Painting by G. Spencer Watson. 


After Delapoer Downing. 





os mee DIANA. es ee 
16in. by ridin. Artist’s Proofs, £1 1s.; Prints, ros. 6d. 22in. by 179 in. 
After the Royal Academy Painting by F. Shaplana. EXHIMITED AT THE NEW GALLERY, WALKER ART GALLERY, &C. 
as yanks . ees . : 
iif in. by 2ofin. Artist’s Proofs, £2 2s.; Prints, £1 1s. 


Artist’s Proofs, £1 11s, 6d.; Prints, ros. 6d. 


The above are executed in the best style of Photogravure, and are printed by hand upon India Paper; the sizes given are of the actual picture only. 
A splendid variety of Plates after the very fine pictures of GAME BIRDS, by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, G. E. LopGe, &c., from tos. 6d. to £2 2s. each. 


UP-TO-DATE BOOK OF PRICES, SIZES, &¢., FREE. FRAMING IN BEST STYLES TO ORDER. INSPECTION INVITED. 


Apply, PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, LIMITED, 198, STRAND, W.C, 


Agents for India: Messrs. Campre:t & Meptann, Calcutta. 


: Lonvon : Printed and Published Weekly at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes. in the County of London, by Tue Initustraten Lonpon News Anp Sxetcu, Lrp., 198, Strand, aforesaid. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N. Y.) Post Office, 1903. 
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Cove at Ohristmas 
by Tora Chesson. 


Cc 


potanding beneath the Christmas tree 
ove hands down gifts for you and me; 
( heart whose core the arrow stings, 
GAL pair of linkéd posy-rings, 
red flower like a frumpet-note 
P 
(fo warm the darkness of my coat; 
nd pearls that round your white throat met, 


Che sorrow of the seas forget. 


a a 


Crthe tree is hung with glittering loys 
(fo win the eyes of girls and boys: 
harger,and drum,and top, and ball 
nd ne’er a heartache midst them all. 
(hhere’s wedding-bells whose golden chime 
hall ring for us at snowdrop-time ; 
diamond circlet for your hand, 
Jelor me a little plain gold band 
ANE ereby, before the crocus shows, 
Jil make you mine my hristmaa)Mfose. 
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Abpollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE 


BOTTLED only with its 


OWN NATURAL GAS, 


AND ONLY AT THE 


APOLLINARIS SPRING, Neuenahr, Germany. 


PAPAPPAILAIENn aAncr 


SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANTS 
OF APPOINTMENT TO 


bis Majesty the Ring | HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, — = : 


AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Annual Sale: 30,000,000 Bottles. 
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WATERS” 





The R. E. P. Book. tis" 


to prevent adhesions; 
Massage Strengthen Muscles, &e. 


of Gouty Synovitis, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Back Ache, 
Sprains, Common Ailments, &c. 











world upon receipt of 3 booklet covers enclosed for the purpose in t 








Apply to your 
nearest chemist for 
sight of a copy of 
the Elliman R.E.P. 
Book, that you 
may be acquainted 
with the import- 
ance of that work, 
and realise that it 
would be worth 
your while to pro- 
cure a copy upon 
the terms of issue, 
which see above. 








ANIMALS’ TREATMENT. 


HUMAN The R E P Book (256 Paces, Illustrated). Post free throughout the world in exchange for postal order 
TREATMENT. oKieke *or stamps (foreign stamps oy aye to the value of 1s., or post free throughout the 
e cartons of 1s. 1}d., or 1 booklet cover from 2s. 9d. 

bottles of Elliman’s Universat Embrocation ; or order of your bookseller, 1s. net. E Liman, Sons & Co., SLouGH, ENG. 








A knowledge of 
its contents causes 
the Elliman R.E.P. 
Book to be _ kept 
upon the table for 
ready reference in 
Massage treat- 
ment; affections 
arising from taking 
cold; Rheumatism ; 
Sprains; Common 
ailments, and First 
Aid in Accidents, 

&c. 





FIRST AID in Accidents & Ailments. 
Highly commended by Experts. 
190,000 copies have been applied for. 








g 




















3s. 6d. bottles of Elliman’s Roya Embrocation; or order o! 


Hy ; H (188 Paces, Illustrated). Post tree throughout the world in exchange for postal 

The Elliman First Aid Book. order or stamps (foreign stamps accepted) to the value of 1s., or post eee P eral + tr 
the world upon receipt of the special label affixed for the ay pre to the outside of the back of the wrapper of 2s., 2s. 6d., and 
your bookseller, 1s. net. Ettiman, Sons & Co., SLouGu, Enc. 








THE COCOA 





“PAR EXCELLENCE.” 


Frys 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


“Tt deserves all the praise it has received from 


the Leaders of the Profession.’’—Mevicat Macazine. 


ma FRY’S MALTED COCOA. 


A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and Allen & Hanburys’ Extract of Malt. 





STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 
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Suggestions of the Prebistoric Origin of Christmas Customs. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 











I—SNAPDRAGON: A PREHISTORIC CHRISTMAS 


Drawn By J. Lawson Woop. 
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1.—* THE MISTLETOE BOUGH”: A PREHISTORIC IDYLL, 


Drawn By J. Lawson Woop. 
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IIL—THE CHRISTMAS-TREE: A PREHISTORIC REFUGE, 


Drawn By J. Lawson Woop. 
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IV._THE CHRISTMAS BOX: A PREHISTORIC CHRISTMAS 


Drawn sy J. Lawson Woon. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 


Time was, you’d 


A GOOD SONG, and thank ’ee, Sir, for singing it! 


never miss hearing it in these parts, whether ’twas feast or harvest- 


supper or Saturday night at the public. A virtuous good song, too; and 
the merry fellow that made it won’t need to cast about and excuse himself 
when the graves open and he turns out with his fiddle under his arm. My 
own mother taught it to me; the more by token that she came from 
Saltash, and ‘‘ Ye sexes, give ear” was a terrible favourite with the Saltash 
females by reason of Sally Hancock and her turn-to with the press-gang. 
Hey? You don’t tell me, after singing the song, that you never heard tell 
of Sally Hancock? Well, if I-—— Here, take and fill my mug, somebody! 

’Tis an instructive tale, too. . .. This Sally was a Saltash fishwoman, 
and you must have heard of ‘hem, at all events. There was Bess Rablin, 
too, and Mary Kitty Climo, and Thomasine Oliver, and Long Eliza that 
married Treleaven the hobbler, and Pengelly’s wife Ann; these made up 
the crew Sally stroked in the great race. And besides these there was 
Nan Scantlebury—she took Bess Rablin’s oar the second year, Bess being 
a bit too fond of lifting her elbow, which affected her health—and Phemy 
Sullivan, an Irishwoman, and Long Eliza’s_ half-sister Charlotte Prowse, 
and Rebecca Tucker, and Susan Trebilcock, that everybody called ‘* Apern,” 
and a dozen more maybe: powerful women every one, and proud of it. 
The town called them Sally Hancock’s Gang, she being their leader, though 
they worked separate, shrimping, cockling, digging for lug and long-lining, 
bawling fish through Plymouth streets, even a hobbling job at times— 
For a trip to Plymouth 
they’d put on sea boots belike, or grey stockings and clogs: but at home 


nothing came amiss to them, and no weather. 


they went bare-legged, and if they wore anything ’pon their heads ’twould 
be a handkerchief, red or yellow, with a man’s hat clapped a-top; coats 
too and guernseys like men’s, and petticoats a short few inches longer; for 
I’m telling of that back-along time when we fought Boney and while sea- 
Well, that’s 
how Sally and her mates looked on week-a-days, and that’s how they 


faring men still wore petticoats—in these parts at any rate. 


behaved: but you must understand that, though rough, they were respect- 
able; the most of them Wesleyan Methodists; and on Sundays they’d put 
on bonnet and sit in chapel, and drink their tea afterwards and pick their 
neighbours to pieces just like ordinary Christians. Sal herself was a con- 
verted woman, and greatly exercised for years about her husband’s condition, 
that kept a tailor’s shop half-way down Fore Street and scoffed at the word 
of grace; though he attended public worship, partly to please his customers 
and partly because his wife wouldn’t let him off. 


Copyright 1904 by A. T. Quiller-Couch tn the United States of America. 


The way the fun started was this. In June month of the year ’five 


(that’s the date my mother always gave) the Wesleyans up at the London 


‘Foundry sent a man down to preach a revival through Cornwall, starting 


with Saltash. He had never crossed the Tamar before, but had lived 
the most of his life near Wolverhampton—a bustious little man, with a 
round belly and a bald head and high sense of his own importance. He 
arrived on a Saturday night, and attended service next morning, but not to 
take part in it: he ‘‘ wished to look round,” he said. So the morning was 
spent in impressing everyone with his shiny black suit of West-of-England 
broadcloth and his beautiful neckcloth and bunch of seals: but in the 
evening he climbed the pulpit, and there Old Nick himself, that lies in 
wait for preachers, must have tempted the poor fellow to preach on 
Womanly Perfection, taking his text from St. Paul. 

He talked a brave bit about subjection, and how a woman ought to 
submit herself to her husband, and keep her head covered in places of 
public worship. And from that he passed on to say that ’twas to this 
beautiful submissiveness women owed their amazing power for good, and 
he, for his part, was going through Cornwall to tackle the womenfolk and 
teach ’em this beautiful lesson, and he’d warrant he’d leave the whole 
county a sight nearer righteousness than he found it. With that he broke 
out into a’xtempory prayer for our dear sisters, as he called them, dusted his 
knees, and gave out the hymn, all as pleased as Punch. 

Sal walked home from service alongside of her husband, very thoughtful. 
Deep down in the bottom of his heart he was afraid of her, and she knew 
it, though she made it a rule to treat him kindly. But knowing him for 
a monkey-spirited little man, and spiteful as well as funny, you could never 
be sure when he wouldn’t break out. ‘To-night he no sooner gets inside 
his own door than says he with a dry sort of chuckle — 

‘Powerful fine sermon, this evenin’. A man like that makes you /hink.” 

“Ch’t!” says Sally, tossing her bonnet on to the easy-chair and 
groping about for the tinder-box. 

**Sort of doctrine that’s badly needed in Saltash,” says he. ‘‘ But I’d 
ha’ bet ’twould be wasted on you. Well, well, if you can’t understand logic, 
fit and fetch supper, that’s a good soul!” 

““Ch’t!” said Sally again, paying no particular attention, but wondering 
what the dickens had become of the tinder-box. She couldn’t find it on 
the chimney-piece, so went off to fetch the kitchen one. 

When she came back, there was my lord seated in the easy-chair—that 
was hers by custom—and puffing away at his pipe—a thing not allowed 
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until after supper. You see, he had collared the tinder-box when he first 
came in, and had hidden it from her. 

Sal lit the lamp, quiet-like. ‘I s’pose you know you’re sittin’ ’pon 
my best bonnet ?” said she. 

This took him aback. 
him sure enough, and tossed it on to the table. 
settling himself down again and puffing. ‘*Gew-gaws and frippery! That 
man’ll do good in this country; he’s badly wanted.” 

Sal patted the straw of her bonnet into something like shape and 
“If it’ll make you feel like a breadwinner,” 
The cold meat and pickles 


He jumped up, found the bonnet underneath 
‘‘Gew-gaws!” said he, 


smoothed out the ribbons. 
said she, ‘“‘there’s a loaf in the bread-pan. 
are under lock and key, and we’ll talk o’ them later.” She fitted the 
bonnet on and began to tie the strings. 

‘‘You don’t tell me, Sarah, that you mean to go gadding out at this 
time of the evening?” cries he, a bit chapfallen, for he knew she carried 
the keys in an under-pocket beneath her skirt. 

‘‘ And you don’t suppose,” answers she, ‘that I can spare the time to 
watch you play-actin’ in my best chair? No, no, my little man— 
sit there and amuse yourself: what you do don’t make a 
ha’porth of odds. But there’s others to be considered, 
and I’m going to put an end to this nonsense afore 
it spreads.” 

The time of the year, as I’ve told you, 
was near about midsummer, when a man 
can see to read print out-of-doors at nine 
o’clock. Service over, the preacher had 
set out for a stroll across the hayfields 
towards Trematon, to calm himself with 
a look at the scenery and the war- 
ships in the Hamoaze and the line of 
prison-hulks below, where in those 
days they kept the French prisoners. 

He was strolling back, with his 
hands clasped behind him under 

his coat-tails, when on the 

knap of the hill, between 

him and the town, he 
caught sight of a bevy 
of women seated among 
the hay-pooks — staid 
middle-aged women, all 
in dark shawls and 
bonnets, chattering there 
in the dusk: and as 
he came along they ail 
rose up together and 
dropped him a curtsey. 

“Good 


dear,” says 


evenin’, 
preacher 
Sally, acting spokes- 
woman; “and a very 
fine night for the time 
of year.” 

I reckon that for 
a moment the preacher 
Mon- 


strous fine women they 


took a- scare. 
He slewed slowly round 
were to be sure, loom- to the door. 
ing up over him in 
the dimmety light, and 
two or three of them tall as Grenadiers. But hearing himself forespoken 
so pleasantly, he came to a stand and peered at them through his gold- 
rimmed glasses. 

‘Ah, good evening, ladies!” **You are, I presoom, members 
of the society that I’ve just had the privilege of addressin’.” And there- 
“Like me, I dare say 
And what 


beauties of 


says he. 


upon they dropped him another curtsey altogether. 
you find the scent of the new-mown hay refreshingly grateful. 
a scene! What a beautiful porch, so to 
Cornwall !—beauties of which I have often heard tell.” 

“Did you ever hear tell, too, why 


speak, to the 


“Yes, Sir,” answers Sal demurely. 
Old Nick never came into Cornwall ?” 

‘‘ H’m—ha—some proverbial saying, no doubt : but—you will excuse me— 
I think we should avoid speaking lightly of the great Enemy of Mankind.” 

“‘He was afraid,” pursued Sal, “of being put into a pie.” She paused 
at that, giving her words time to sink in. The preacher didn’t notice 
yet awhile that Long Eliza Treleaven and Thomasine Oliver had crept 
round a bit and planted themselves in the footpath behind him. 

After a bit Sal let herself go in a comfortable smile, and says she, 
in a pretty coaxing voice, ‘Sit yourself down, preacher, that’s a dear: sit 
yourself down, nice and close, and have a talk.” 


The poor fellow fetched a start at this. He didn’t know, of course, 
that everyone’s ‘‘my dear” in Cornwall; and I’m bound to say I’ve seen 
foreigners taken aback by it—folks like commercial travellers, not given to 
shyness as a rule. 

“You ’ll excuse me, Madam.” 

“No, I won’t: not if you don’t come and sit down quiet. Bless the 
man, I’m not going to eat ’ee—wouldn’t harm a hair of your dear little 
head, if you had any! What? 

““How dare you, Madam!” 
‘How dare you address me in this fashion!” 


You refuse ?” 
The preacher drew himself up, mighty 
dignified. 

“I’m addressin’ you for your good,” answered Sally. ‘‘ We've been talkin’ 
over your sermon, me and my friends here—all very respectable women— 
and we’ve made up our minds that it won’t do. We can’t have it ’pon our 
conscience to let a gentleman with your views go kicking up Jack’s delight 
through the West. We owe something more to our sex. ‘ Wrestlin’’ with ’em— 
that was one of your expressions—‘ wrestlin’ with our dear Cornish sisters’ ! 


” 


explained the poor man, snappy-like. 
** They 


yonder. I tell you, ’twon’t do. 


“In the spirit—a figure of speech,’ 


Sal shook her head. know all about 


wrestlin’? down 
iy You ’re a_ well-meaning man, no doubt; but 
We” ; 
some points. 


you’re _ terribly 


You’d do an amazing amount of mis- 


wrong = on 

chief if we let you run loose. But 

we couldn’t take no such responsi- 

bility—indeed we couldn’t: and the 
long and short of it is, you’ve got 
to go.” 

She spoke these last words very 
firmly. The preacher flung a 
glance round and saw he was in 
a trap. 
“Such 


our ” he began. 


shameless _ behavi- 
“You’ve got to go back,” 
Sally, 


head at him. 


repeated nodding her 
“Take my 
advice and go quiet.” 

“I can only suppose you 
to be intoxicated,” said he, 
and swung round upon the 
path where Thomasine Oliver 
stood guard. ‘‘ Allow me to 
pass, Madam, if you please!” 

But here the mischief put 
it into Long Eliza to give 
his hat a flip by the brim. 
It dropped over his nose and 
rolled away in_ the 
“Oh, what a dear little bald 
head!” cried 


grass. 
Long Eliza; 
‘*T declare I must kiss it or 
die!” She caught up a 
handful of hay as he stooped, 
Scan- 
Not a 
word beyond this would any 


and—well, well, Sir! 
dalous, as you say! 


of them tell: but I do 

believe the whole gang took 

a kiss at the poor man— 

‘*making sweet hay,” as ’tis 
called. "Twas only known that he paid the bill for his lodging a little 
after dawn next morning, took up his bag, and passed down Fore Street 
towards the Quay. Maybe a boat was waiting for him there: at all events, 
he was never seen again—-not on this side of Tamar. 

Sal went back, composed as you please, and let herself in by the 
front-door. In the parlour she found her man still seated in the easy-chair 
and smoking, but sulky-like, and with most of his monkey-temper leaked 
out of him. 

‘‘What have you been doin’, pray?” 

Sal looked at him with a twinkle. 
she, untying her bonnet: and with that down she dropped on a chair 


and laughed till her sides ached. 


asks he. 
‘“‘Give you leave to guess,” says 
y , y 


Her husband ate humble pie that night before ever he set fork in the 
cold meat: and for some days after, though she kept a close eye on him, 
he showed no further sign of wanting to be lord of creation. ‘* Nothing 
like promptness,” thought Sally to herself. ‘If I hadn’t taken that nonsense 
in hand straight off, there’s no telling where it wouldn’t have spread.” 
By the end of the week following she had put all uneasiness out of 


her head. 
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Next Saturday—as her custom was on Saturdays—she traded in Plymouth, 
and didn’t reach home until an hour or more p'st nightfall, having waited 
on the Barbican for the evening fish-auction, to see how prices were ruling. 
*I'was near upon ten o’clock before she’d moored her boat, and as she went 
up the street past the Fish and Anchor she heard something that fetched 
her to a standstill. 

She stood for a minute, listening; then walked in without more 
ado, set down her baskets in the passage, and pushed open the door 
of the barroom. There was a whole crowd of men_ gathered inside, 
and the place thick with tobacco-smoke. And in the middle of this crew, 


with his back to the door, sat her husband piping out a song— 


Ye sexes, give ear to my 
fancy ; 
In the praise of good 
wome | I sing. 
It is not of Doll, Kate, or 
Nancy, 
The mate of a clown nor 
a King— 
With my _ fol-de-rol, 
tooral-i-lay ! 
Old Adam, when he was 
creyated, 
Was lord of the Universe 
round ; 
Yet his happiness was not 
complated 
Until that a help-mate 
he ’d found. 


He had all things for food 
that was wanting, 
Which give us content 
in this life ; 
IIe had horses and foxes 
for hunting, 
Which many love more 
than a wife... 
He had sung so 
far and was’ waving 
his pipe-stem for the 
chorus when the com- 
pany looked up and 
saw Sal straddling in 
the doorway with her 
fists on her hips. The 
sight daunted them for 
a moment: but she 
held up a finger, sign- 
ing them to keep the 
news to themselves, and 
leaned her shoulder 
against the door-post 
with her eyes steady 
on the back of her 
husband’s scrag neck. 
His fate was upon him, 
poor varmint, and on 
he went, as gleeful as 


a bird in a bath— 


He‘d a garden so planted 
by natur’ 
As man can’t produce 
in this life; 
3ut yet the all-wise great 
Creaytor 
Perceived that he wanted 
a wife. 
With my fol-de-rol, 
tooral-i-lay ! 


“Go ahead, Hancock!” cried one or two. ‘ ‘With transport he 

gazéd———’_ Sing away, man!” 
“IT will not,” said the tailor, very sulky. ‘This here’s no fit place 
for women: and a man has his feelin’s. 1’m astonished at you, Sarah— 
I reely am. ‘The wife of a respectable tradesman——” But he couldn’t 
look her straight in the face. 

“Why, what’s wrong with the company?” she asks, looking around. 
“Old, young, and middle-aged, I seem to know them all for Saltash men: 
faults, too, they have to my knowledge: but it passes me what I need to 
be afeared of. And only a minute since you was singing that your 
Well, 


you’ve found her: so 


happiness wouldn’t be completed until that a helpmate you’d found. 


sing ahead and _ be 





happy.” 
“T will not,” says 
he, still stubborn. 
“Oh, yes you will, 
my man,” says she in 
a queer voice, which 
made him look «up 





and sink his eyes 
again. 

“Well,” says he, 
making the best of it, 
“‘to please the missus, 


naybours, we’ll sing 


the whole _ randigal 
through. And after 


that, Sarah ’—here he 
pretended to look at 
her like one in com- 
mand —- ‘* you’ll_ walk 
home with me 
straight.” 

‘“You may lay to 
that,” Sal 
him: and so, but in 


promised 


no very firm voice, he 
pitched to the song 


again— 


With transport he gazéd 
upon her, 
His happiness then was 
complate ; 
And he blesséd the mar- 
vellous forethought 
That on him_ bestowed 
such a mate 





‘IT reckon, friends, 
we'll leave out the 
chorus! ’” 
They wouldn’t 
hear of this, but  ri- 
toovalled away with 
a will, Sal watching 
them the while from 
the doorway with her 
eyebrows drawn down, 
like one lost in 
thought. 
She was not took out of 
his head, 
To reign or to triumph 
oer man; 
She was not took out of 








“You 
might be a bit 
heartier with the 
chorus,” he put in. ‘A man would almost think you was afraid of 


chaps 


your wives overhearin’ — 
Old Adam was laid in a slumber, 
And there he lost part of his side; 
And when he awoke in great wonder 
He beyeld his beyeautiful bride. 
With my fol-de-rol, tooral— why, whatever’s wrong with ’ee_ all? 
You’re as melancholy as a passel of gib-cats.” And with that he 
caught the eye of a man seated opposite, and slewed slowly round 
to the door. : 
I tell you that even Sal was forced to smile, and the rest, as you may 
suppose, rolled to and fro and laughed till they cried. But when the 
landlord called for order and they hushed themselves to hear more, the 


woman had put on a face that made her husband quake. 





Landlord Oke gave a flourish with his chalk and wrote. 


his feet, 
By man to be tramped 
upon. 


But she was took out of his side, 
His equal and partner to be: 
Though they be yunited in one, 
Still the man is the top of the tree! 
With my fol-de-rol, tooral-i-lay ! 


““Well, and what’s wrong wi’ that?” .Hancock wound up, feeling for 
his courage again. 

‘‘Get along with ’ee, you ninth-part-of-a-man! Jf took out of sour 
side!” 

‘Be that as it may, the Fish and Anchor is no place for discussing 
of it,” the man answered, very dignified. ‘‘ Enough said, my dear: we’ll be 
getting along home.” He stood up and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
But Sally was not to be budged. ‘I knew how ’twould be,” she spoke 


up, facing the company. ‘1 took that preacher-fellow on the ground hop, 
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as I thought, and stopped his nonsense; but something whispered to me 


Evil communications corrupt good manners, and 
There’s no peace for Saltash till you men learn 
You want to know 
chalk, 


that ’twas a false hope. 
now the mischief’s done. 
your place again, and I’m resolved to teach it to ’ee. 
how? Well, to start with, by means of a board and a piece 0’ 
same as they teach at school nowadays.” 

She stepped a pace further into the room, shut home the door behind 
her, and cast her eye over the ale-scores on the back of it. There were a 


dozen marks, maybe, set down against her own man’s name; but for the 
moment she offered no remark on this. 

“Mr. Oke,” says she, turning to the landlord, “I reckon you never go 
without a piece o’ chalk in your pocket. Step this way, if you please, and 
draw a line for me round what these lords of creation owe ye for drink. 
Thank’ee. And now be good enough to fetch a chair and stand ’pon it; 
[ want you to reach so high as you can—Ready? Now take your chalk 


and write, beginning near the top o’ the door: ‘I, Sarah Hancock——’ 


and had painted a new name beneath the old one on the sternboard, so 
that now she was the Jndefatigable Woman for all the world to see. And 
that very evening Sally and five of her mates paddled her past the Quay 
on a trial spin, under the eyes of the whole town. 

‘There was a deal of laughing up at the Fish and Anchor that night, the 
most of the customers still treating the affair as a joke. But Landlord Oke 
took a more serious view. 

“’Tis all very well for you fellows to grin,” says he, ‘‘but I’ve been 
trying to make up in my mind the crew that’s going to beat these females, 
and, by George! I don’t find it so easy. There’s the boat, too.” 
‘‘French-built, and leaks like a five-barred gate,’ 


* said somebody. ‘‘ The 
Admiralty condemned her five year’ ago.” 

‘“ A leak can be patched, and the Admiralty’s 
for nothing in a case like this. I tell you 


lines — handsome as you’d wish to see. You may lay to it that 


condemning goes 


that boat has handsome 


what Sal Hancock doesn’t know about a_ boat isn’t worth knowing.” 


‘l’ve brought you the stakes from our side,’ says Sally. 


Landlord Oke gave a flourish with his chalk and wrote, ‘I, Sarah 
Hancock — do hereby challenge all the men in Saltash Borough—that me 
and five other females of the said 
distance from one to six statute miles—and will beat their heads off— 


3orough—will row any six of them any 


pulling either single oars or double paddles or in ran-dan—the stakes to 
be six pound a side. And I do further promise, if beaten, to discharge 
all scores below.’ Now the date, please—and hand me the chalk.” 


She reached up and signed her name bold and free, being a fair 


scholar. ‘‘And now, my little fellow,” says she, turning tc her husband, 


‘‘put down that pipe and come’st along home. The man’s at the top of 
the tree, is he? 


Well, at first the mankind at the Fish and Anchor allowed that Sal 


You ’ll wish you were, if I catch you at any more tricks!” 


couldn’t be in earnest; this challenge of hers was all braggadoshy; and one 
or two went so far as to say ’twould serve her right if she was taken at her 
word. In fact, no one treated it seriously until four days later, at high- 
water, when the folks that happened to be idling ’pon the Quay heard a 
splash off Runnell’s boat-building yard, and, behold! off Runnell’s slip there 
floated a six-oared gig, bright as a pin with fresh paint. "Twas an old, con- 
demned gig, that had lain in his shed ever since he bought it for a song off 
the Jndefatigable man-o’-war, though now she looked almost too smart to 
be the same boat. Sally had paid him to put in a couple of new strakes 


and plane out a brand-new set of oars in place of the old ashen ones, 


‘©All the same, I’ll warrant she never means to row a race in that 
condemned old tub. She’ve dragged it out just for practice, and painted it 
up to make a show. When the time comes—if ever it do—she’ll fit and 
We can do the same.” 


Sal has her 


borrow a new boat off one of the war-ships. 

‘‘Granted that you can, there’s the question of the crew. 
thwarts manned — or womanned, as you choose to put it— and maybe a 
dozen reserves to pick from in case of accident. She means business, I tell 
you. There’s Regatta not five weeks away, and pretty fools we shall look 
if she sends round the crier on Regatta Day ‘O-yessing’ to all the world 
that Saltash men can’t raise a boat’s crew to match a passel of females, 
and two of ’em”—he meant Mary Kitty Climo and Ann Pengelly—‘‘ mothers 
of long families.” 

They discussed it long and they discussed it close, and this way and 
that way, until at last Landlord Oke had roughed-out a crew. ‘There was 
no trouble about a stroke. That thwart went nem. con. to a fellow called 
Seth Ede, that worked the ferry and had won prizes in his day all up and 
down the coast: indeed, the very Plymouth men had been afraid of him for 
two or three seasons before he gave up racing, which was only four years 
ago. Some doubted that old Roper Retallack, who farmed the ferry that 
year, would spare Seth on Regatta-day: but Oke undertook to arrange this. 
Thwart No. 4 went with no more dispute to a whackin’ big waterman by 


the name of Tremenjous Hosken, very useful for his weight, though a trifle 
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keattled past the Quay and the winning-gun at forty to the minute / 


‘6 YE SEXES, GIVE EAR!” -- BY ‘@Q,” 
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thick in the waist. As for strength, he could break a pint mug with one 
hand, creaming it between his fingers. Then there was Jago the Preventive 
man, light but wiry, and a very tricky wrestler: ‘‘a proper angle-twitch of a 
man,” said one of the company; “‘stank [tread] ’pon both end of ’en, he'll 
So they picked Jago for bow-oar. 
Harry, a_boat- 


rise up in the middle and laugh at ’ee.” 
For No. 5, after a little dispute, they settled on Tippet 
builder working in Runnell’s yard, by reason that he’d often pulled behind 
Ede in the double-scu!ling, and might be trusted to set good time to the 
Nos. 2 and 3 were not so easily settled, and they discussed and 


bow-side. 
put aside half a score before offering one of the places to a long-legged 
youngster whose name I can’t properly give you: he was always called 


Freckly Faced Joe, and worked as a saddler’s apprentice. In the end he 


rowed 2: but No. 3 they left vacant for the time, while they looked around 
for likely candidates. 

Landlord Oke made no mistake when he promised that Sally meant 
business. Two days later she popped her head in at his bar-parlour—’twas 
in the slack hours of the afternoon, and he happened to be sitting there all 
by himself, tipping a sheaf of churchwarden clays with sealing-wax—and 
says she— 

‘*What’s the matter with your menkind ?” 

‘“* Restin’,” says Oke with a grin. ‘I don’t own ’em, missus; but, from 
what I can hear, they’re restin’ and recoverin’ their strength.” 

“I’ve brought you the stakes from our side,” says Sally, and down 
she slaps a five-pound note and a sovereign upon the table. 

I don’t feel equal to the responsi- 


‘* Take ’em up, missus—take ’em up. 


This here’s a public challenge, hey ?’ 


, 


bility. 

‘‘The publicker the better.” 

‘Then we’ll go to the Mayor about it and ask his Worship to hold 
the stakes.” Oke was chuckling to himself all this while, the reason being 
that he’d managed to bespeak the loan of a six-oared galley belonging to 
the Water-Guard, and, boat for boat, he made no doubt she could show her 
He unlocked his strong-box, took out 
‘** I suppose 


heels to the Jndefatigable Woman. 
and pocketed a bag of money, and reached his hat off its peg. 
*twouldn’t do to offer you my arm?” says he. 
‘Folks would talk, Mr. Oke—thanking you all the same.” 
So out they went, and down the street side by side, and knocked at 
The Mayor was taking a ‘nap in his back-parlour with 


He had left business soon after burying his 


the Mayor's door. 
a handkerchief over his face. 
wife, who had kept him hard at work at the cheesemongering, and now he 
could sleep when he chose. But he woke up very politely to attend to 
his visitors’ business. 

‘‘Yes, for sure, I’ll hold the stakes,” said he; ‘‘and I’ll see it put in 
It ought to attract a lot of visitors. But lor’ 
She ”—meaning 


big print on the Regatta-bill. 
bless you, Mr. Oke!—if you win, it’ll do me no good. 
his wife—‘‘ has gone to a land where I’ll never be able to crow over her.” 
- “*Your Worship makes sure, I see, that we women are going to beat?” 
put in Sal. 
“'Tut-tut!”’ says the Mayor. 
And with that he goes very red in the gills and turns to Landlord Oke. 


“They ’ve booked Seth Ede for stroke.” 


‘* But perhaps I oughtn’t to have mentioned that ?” says he. 

“Well,” says Sal, “‘you’ve a-let the cat out of the bag, and I see 
that all you men in the town are in league. 3ut a challenge is a 
challenge, and I mustn’t go back on it.” Indeed, in her secret heart she 
was cheerful, knowing the worst, and considering it none so bad: and 
after higgling a bit, just to deceive him, she took pretty well all the 
conditions of the race as Oke laid ’em down. A tearing long course it 
was to be, too, and pretty close on five miles: 
the training-ship lays now, down to a mark-boat somewheres off Torpoint, 
back, and finish off Saltash Quay. 

“‘ My dears,” she said to her mates later on, ‘‘I don’t mind telling you 


start from nearabouts where 


I was all of a twitter, first-along, wondering what card that man Oke was 
holding back—he looked so sly and so sure of hisself. But if he’ve no 
better card to play than Seth Ede, we can sleep easy.” 

‘*Seth Ede’s a powerful strong oar,” Bess Rablin objected. 
“Was, you mean. He’ve a-drunk too much beer these four years past 
to last over a five-mile course; let be that never was his distance. And 
here ’s another thing —they’ve picked Tremenjous Hosken for one th’art.” 
‘**And he’s as strong as a bullock.” 

but Seth Ede pulls thirty-eight or thirty-nine to the 
time he’s racing—never a stroke under. 
If you envy Hosken his inside after two miles o’ /¢has, 


<7 dessay 2 
minute all the I’ve watched him 
a score o’ times. 


you must be like Pomery’s pig—in love with pain. They’ve hired or 
borrowed the Preventive boat, I’m told; and it’s the best they could 
do. She’s new, and she looks pretty; she’ll drag aft if they put their 
light weights in the bows: still, she’s a good boat. I’m not afeared 
of her, though. From all I can hear, the Woman was known for speed 
in her time, all through the fleet. You can .fee/ she’s fast, and see it, if 
you’ve half an eye: and the way she travels between the strokes is a treat. 
The Mounseers can build boats; but oh, my dears, you’ll have to pull 
and stay the course, or in Saltash the women take second place for ever!” 


““Shan’t be worse off than other women, even if that happens,” said 
Rebecca Tucker, that was but a year married and more than half in love 
with her man. Sally had been in two minds about promoting Rebecca to 
the bow-oar in place of Ann Pengelly, that had been clipping the stroke 
short in practice: but after that speech she never gave the woman another 
thought. 

Next evening the men brought out their opposition boat — she was 
called the Monpareil—and tried a spin in her. They had found a man for 
No. 3 oar — another of the Water-Guard, by name Mick Guppy and by 
nation Irish, which Sal swore to be unfair. She didn’t lodge any complaint, 
mates called out that ’twas taking a mean 
‘Saltash is Saltash, my dears; and I 


however: and when _ her 
advantage, all she’d say was: 
won't go to maintain that a Saltash crew is anyways improved by a chap 
from Dundalk.” ‘ 

So no protest was entered. I needn’t tell you that, by this time, 
news of the great race had spread to Plymouth, and north away to Callington 
Crowds came out every evening to watch 
sometimes, as they passed one 


and all the country round. 
the two boats at their practising; and 
another, Seth Ede, who had the reputation 
to Sal and offer her the odds by way of chaff. Sal never answered. 


and moreover, I daresay, a_ bit 


for a wag, would call out 


The woman was in deadly earnest, 
timmersome, now that the whole Borough had its eyes on her, and defeat 
meant disgrace. 

She never showed a sign of any doubt, though; and when the great 
day came, she surpassed herself by the way she dressed. I daresay you’ve 
noticed that when women take up a man’s job they’re inclined to overdo 
it; and when Sal came down that day with a round tarpaulin-hat stuck on 
the back of her head, and her hair plaited in a queue like a Jack Tar’s, her 
spiteful little husband fairly danced. 

“Tis onwomanly,” said he. ‘Go upstairs and take it off!” 

““Ch’t,” said she, ‘“‘if you’re so much upset by a tarpaulin-hat, you’ve 
had a narra escape; for ’tis nothing to the costume I’d a mind to wear— 
and I’d a mind to make you measure the whole crew for it.” 

And as it was, I’m told, half the sightseers that poured into Saltash 
that day in their hundreds couldn’t tell the women’s crew from the men’s 
by their looks or their dress. And these be the names and weights, more 
or less— 

The JLnudefatigable Woman: 
stone; No. 2, Thomasine Oliver, ditto ; 
and a half; No. 4, Long Eliza, thirteen and over, a woman very heavy in 
No. 5, Bess Rablin, twelve stone, most of it in the ribs and 


3ow, Ann Pengelly, something under eleven 
No. 3, Mary Kitty Climo, eleven 


the bone; 


shoulders; Stroke, Sarah Hancock, twelve stone four; Coxswain, Ann 


Pengelly’s fourth daughter Wilhelmina, weight about six stone. The 
Indefatigable Woman carried a small distaff in the bows, and her crew wore 
blue jerseys and yellow handkerchiefs. 

The Nonpareil: Bow, T. Jago, ten stone and a little over; No. 2, 
Freckly-faced Joe, twelve stone ; 
half; No. 4, Tremenjous Hosken, eighteen stone ten; No. 5, Tippet Harry, 


And I don’t know who 


No. 3, M. Guppy, twelve stone and a 


twelve stone eight; Stroke, Seth Ede, eleven six. 
the boy was that steered. The Nonpareil carried a red, white, and blue 
flag, and her crew wore striped jerseys, white and blue. 

They were started by pistol; and Seth Ede, jumping off with a stroke 
of forty to the minute, went ahead at once. In less than twenty strokes he 
was clear, the Vonpareil lifting forward in great heaves that made the spectators 
tell each other that though ’twas no race they had seen something for their 
money. They didn’t see how sweetly the other boat held her way between 
the strokes, nor note that Sally had started at a quiet thirty-four, the whole 
crew reaching well out and keeping their blades covered to the finish— 
coming down to the stroke steadily, too, though a stiffish breeze was with 
them as well as the tide: 

I suppose the longest lead held by the Monpfareil during the race was 
She must have won this within four minutes of starting, 
Having so much in hand, Ede 


a good forty yards. 
and for half a mile or so she kept it. 
slowed down—for flesh and blood couldn’t keep up such a rate of striking 
over the whole course—and at once he found out his mistake. The big 
man Hosken, who had been pulling with his arms only, and pulling like a 
giant, didn’t understand swinging out; tried it, and was late on_ stroke 
every time. This flurried Ede, who was always inclined to hurry the pace, 
and he dropped slower yet—dropped to thirty-five, maybe, a rate at which 
he did himself no justice, bucketting forward fast, and waiting over the 
beginning till he’d missed it. In discontent with himself he quickened 
again; but now the oars behind him were like a peal of bells. By 
forced the boat along somehow, and _ with the 
But the /ndefatigable Woman by this time 


sheer strength they 
tide under her she travelled. 
was creeping up. 

They say that Sally 
to within fifty yards of the finish; rowed it minute after minute with- 
out once quickening or once dropping a stroke. Folks along shore 
timed her with their watches. If that’s the truth, ’twas a marvellous 
feat, and the woman accounted for it afterwards by declaring that all 


rowed that race at thirty-four from the start 





the way she scarcely thought for one second of the other boat, but set her 
stroke to a kind of tune in her head, saying the same verse over and over— 


But she was took out of his side, 
His equal and partner to be: 
Though they be yunited in one, 
Still the man is the top of the tree! 
With my fol-de-rol, tooral-i-lay—We’ll see about ‘that! 
The Jndefatigable Woman turned the mark not more than four lengths 
astern. They had wind and tide against them now, and with -her crew 
swinging out slow and steady, pulling the stroke clean through with a hard 
finish, she went up hand- over-fist. The blades of the Nonpareil were 
knocking up water like a moorhen. ‘Tremenjous Hosken had fallen to 
groaning between the strokes, and I believe that from the mark - boat 
homeward he was no better than a passenger—an eighteen-stone passenger, 
mind you. The only man to _ keep it lively- was little Jago 
at bow, and Seth Ede—to do him justice — pulled a grand race 
He might A 


have spared himself, 


for pluck. 


though. Another hun- 
dred yards settled it: 
the Jndefatigable 
Woman made her over- 
lap and went by like 
a snake, and_ the 
Irishman pulled in 
his oar and said— 
“Well, 


bless the 


Heaven 
leddies, 
anyway !”’ 

Seth Ede turned 
round and swore at 
him vicious-like, and 
he fell to 
but the whole 


rowing 
again : 
thing had become a 
procession. “yes 
in the boat!” com- 
manded Sal, pulling 
her crew together as 
they caught sight of 
their rivals for the 
first time, and, for a 
stroke or two, let the 
time get ragged. She 
couldn't help a_ hit 
in her voice, though, 
any more than she 
could help winding up 
with a flourish as 
they drew level with 
Saltash town, a good 
hundred yards ahead, 
and heard the band 
playing and the voice: 
*““Look 


out for the quicken !”’ 


cheering. 


—and up went a 
great roar as_ the 
women behind _ her 
picked the quicken 
up and rattled past 
the Quay and _ the 
winning-gun at forty 
to the minute! 

They had _ just 
strength enough left 
to toss oars: and 
then they leaned for- Seated on the bench there, cross-legged and solemn 
ward with their heads , ; 

as an tdol. 
between their arms, ‘ 
panting and gasping out, ‘‘ Well rowed, Sal!” ‘Oh—oh—well rowed all!” 
and letting the delight run out of them in little sobs of laughter. The 
crowd ashore, too, was laughing and shouting itself hoarse. I’m sorry to 
say a few of them jeered at the Nonpareil as she crawled home: but, on 
the whole, the men of Saltash took their beating handsome. 

This don’t include Sal’s husband, though. 
the first to shake her by the hand as she landed, and the Mayor turned 
over the stakes to her there and then with a neat little speech. But 
Tailor Hancock went back home with all kinds of ugliness and uncharitable- 
He cursed Regatta Day for an interruption 


A man’s 


ness working in his little heart. 
to trade, and Saltash for a town given up to idleness and folly. 


Landlord Oke was one of 


A. eR a a Nk 
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business in this world was to toil for his living in the sweat of his brow; 
and so, half-an-hour later, he told his wife. 

The crowd had brought her along to her house-door: and there she 
left ’em with a word or two of thanks, and went in very quiet. Her 
victory had uplifted her, of course ; but she knew that her man would be 
She’d have 


but when, after 


sore in his feelings, and she meant to let him down gently. 
done it, too, if he’d met her in the ordinary way: 
searching the house, she looked into the little back workshop and spied 
him seated on the bench there, cross-legged and solemn as an_ idol, 
stitching away at a_ waistcoat, she couldn’t hold back a grin. 
‘Why, whatever’s the matter with you?” she asked. 
“Work,” says 
he, in a_ hollow 
“Work is 
I can’t 


voice. 
the matter. 
see a house—and 
one that used to 
be a happy home 
go to rack and 
ruin without some 
effort to prevent it.” 
“TI wouldn’t 
begin on Regatta 
Day, if I was you,” 
says Sal cheerfully. 
**Has old Smithers 
been inquiring 
again about that 
waistcoat ?” 
‘** He have not.” 
“Then he’s a 
patient man : for to 
my knowledge this 
is the third week 
you ’ve — been 
putting him 
off with ex- 
cuses.”’ 

“JT thank 
the Lord,” says 
her husband 
piously, ‘that 
more work gets 
put on me than 
I can keep 

pace with. And 
well it is, when a man’s 
wife takes to wagering and 
betting and pulling in low 
boat-races to the disgrace of her 
Sex. Someone must keep the roof 
over our heads: but the end may 
come sooner than you expect,” says 
he, and winds up with a tolerable imita- 

tion of a hacking cough. 
“TI took three pairs of soles and a brill 
in the trammel this very morning; and if you’ve 
put a dozen stitches in that old waistcoat, ’tis as 
much as ever! I can see in your eye that you know 
all about the race; and I can tell from the state of 
your back that you watched it from the Quay, and 
Hockaday 
it comes off 


turned into the Sailors Return for a _ drink. 


got taken in over that blue-wash for his walls : 


as soon as you rub against it.” 

“T’ll trouble you not to spy upon my actions, Madam,” says he. 

‘“‘Man alive, Z don’t mind your taking a glass now and then in 
reason—specially on Regatta Day! And as for the Sailor's Return, ’tis a 
respectable house. I hope so, anyhow, for we’ve ordered supper there 
to-night.” 


” 


‘*Supper! You’ve ordered supper at the Sailor’s Return ? 


Sal nodded. ‘Just to celebrate the occasion. We thought, first-along, 
of the Green Dragon: but the Dragon’s too grand a place for ease, and 
Bess allowed ’twould look like showing off. She voted for cosiness: so the 
Sailor's Return it is, with roast ducks and a boiled leg of mutton and plain 
gin-and-water.” 

*‘Settin’ yourselves up to be men, I s’pose ?” he sneered. 

‘*Not a bit of it,” answered Sal. ‘‘ There ’ll be no speeches.” 

She went off to the kitchen, put on the kettle, and made him a dish 
of tea. In an ordinary way she’d have paid no heed to his tantrums: but 


just now she felt very kindly disposed t’wards everybody, and really wished 
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to chat over the race with him—treating it as a joke now that her credit 
was saved, and never offering to crow over him. But the more she fenced 
about to be agreeable the more he stitched and sulked. 

““Well, 1 can’t miss a// the fun,” said she at last: and so, having laid 
supper for him, and put the jug where he could find it and draw his cider, 
she clapped on her hat and strolled out. 

He heard her shut-to the front door, and still he went on stitching. 
When the dusk began to fall he lit a candle, fetched himself a jugful 
of cider, and went back to his work. For all the notice Sal was ever likely 
to take of his perversity, he might just as well have stepped out into the 
streets and enjoyed himself: but he was wrought up into that mood in 
which a man will hurt himself for the sake of having a grievance. All the 
while he stitched he kept thinking, ‘‘ Look at me here, galling my fingers 
to the bone, and that careless fly-by-night wife o’ mine carousin’ and 
gallivantin’ down at the 
Sailor's Return ! Maybe 
she ‘ll be sorry for it 
when I’m dead and 
gone; but at present if 
there’s an injured, mis- 
understood poor mortal in 
Saltash Town, I ’m_ that 
man.” So he went on, 
until by-and-by, above the 
noise of the drum and 
cymbals outside the penny 
theatre, and the hurdy- 
gurdies, and the showmen 
bawling down by the 
waterside, he heard voices 
yelling and a _ rush of 
folks running down the 
street past his door. He 
knew they had been bait- 
ing a bull in a field at 
the head of the town, 
and, the thought coming 
into his head that the 
animal must have broken 
loose, he hopped off his 
bench, ran fore to the 
front door, and peeked 
his head out cautious- 
like. 

What does he see 
coming down the street 
in the dusk but half-a- 
dozen sailor-men with an 
officer in charge ! Of 
course he knew the mean- 
ing of it at once. “Twas 
a press-gang off one of 
the ships in 
or the Sound, that was 
choosing Regatta Night to 
raid the streets and_ had 
landed at the back of the 


Hamoaze 


town and climbed over the 

hill to take the crowds by 

surprise. They’d made but 

a poor fist of this, by reason of the officer 
letting his gang get out of hand at the 
start; and by their gait ’twas pretty plain 

they had collared a plenty of liquor up the 
street. 3ut while Hancock peeped out, 
taking stock of them, a nasty monkey- 
notion crept into his head, and took hold of all 
his spiteful little nature; and says he, pushing 
the door a bit wider as the small officer—he 
was little taller than a midshipman — came 
swearing by— 

‘‘Beg your pardon, Sir!” 

‘You’d best take in your head and close 
the door upon it,” snaps the little officer. ‘‘These fools o’ mine have 
got their shirts out, and are liable to make mistakes to-night.” 

‘““ What, me:—a poor tailor with a hackin’ cough!” But to himself: 
‘“*So much the better,” he says, and up he speaks again. ‘Beggin’ your 
pardon humbly, commander ; but I might put you in the way of the 
prettiest haul. There’s a gang of chaps enjoyin’ theirselves down at the 
Sailor's Return, off the Quay, and not a ‘protection’ among them. Fine 


lusty fellows, too! They might give your men a bit of trouble to start 


” 


with 

““Why are you telling me this?” the officer interrupts, suspicious- 
like. 

“That’s my affair,” says Hancock boldly, seeing that he nibbled. 
“Put it down to love o’ my country, if you like; and take my advice or 
leave it, just as you please. I’m not asking for money, so you won’t be 
any the poorer.” 

“Off the Quay, did you say? Has the house a quay-door?” 

“It has: but you needn’t to trouble about that. They can’t escape that 
way, I promise you, having no boat alongside.” 


The little officer turned and whispered for a while with two of the soberest 
of his gang: and presently these whispered to two more, and the four of 
them marched away up the hill. 

** HANCOCK— TA/LOR,” reads out the officer aloud, stepping back 
into the roadway and peering up at the shop-front. ‘‘ Very well, my man, 
you’ll hear from us again ——” 

“I’m not askin’ for any reward, Sir.” 

‘**So you’ve said: and I was about to say that, if this turns out to be a 
trick, you'll hear from us again, and in a way you’ll be sorry for. And now, 
once more, take your ugly head inside. ’Tis my duty to act on information, 
but I don’t love informers.” 

For the moment the threat made the tailor uncomfortable: but he felt 
pretty sure the sailors, when they discovered the trick, wouldn’t be able to 
do him much harm. The laugh of the whole town would be against them: 
and on Regatta Night 
the press — unpopular 
enough at the best of 
times—would gulp down 
the joke and make the 
best of it. He went back 
to his bench; but on 
second thoughts not to his 
work. *Iwould be on the 
safe side, anyway, to be 
not at home for an hour 
or two, in case the sailors 
came back to cry quits: 
playing the lonely martyr, 
too, wasn’t much fun with 
this mischief working in- 
side of him and swelling 
his lungs like barm [ yeast ]. 
He took a bite of bread 
and a sup of cider, blew 
out the candle, let himself 
forth into the street after 
a glance to make sure 
that all was clear, and 
headed for the Fish and 
Anchor. 

He found the bar- 
room crowded, but not 
with the usual Regatta 
Night throng of all-sorts. 
The drinkers assembled 
were either burgesses like 
himself or waterside men 
with protection-papers in 
their pockets: for news 
of the press-gang had run 
through the town like 
wildfire, and the company 
had given over discussing 
the race.of the day and 
taken up with this new 
subject. Among the pro- 
tected men his eye lit on 
Treleaven the hobbler, 
husband to Long Eliza, 
and Caius Pengelly, hus- 
band to Ann, that had 
pulled bow in the race. 
He winked to them 
mighty cunning ‘The pair 
of ’em seemed dreadfully 
cast down, and he knew 
a word to put them in 
heart again. 

“Terrible blow for 
us, mates, this woman’s 
mutiny!” says he, 
dropping into a_ chair 
pulling 


“* There’s a gang of chaps enjoyin’ therr- 
selves down at the Sailor's Return, off the 


Quay, and not a ‘ protection’ among them.” 


careless - like, 
out a short pipe, and speaking high to draw the company’s attention. 

“Oh, stow it!” says Caius Pengelly, very sour. ‘‘ We’d found suthin’ 
else to talk about; and if the women have the laugh of us to-day, who’s 
responsible, after all? Why, you— you, with your darned silly song about 
Adam and Eve. If you hadn’t provoked your wife, this here wouldn’t ha’ 
happened.” 

“Indeed ?” says the monkey-fellow, crossing his legs and puffing. ‘*So 
you’ve found something better to talk about ? What’s that, I’d_ like 
to know ?” 

‘“‘Why, there’s a _ press-gang out,” says Treleaven. ‘But there! a 
fellow with your shaped legs don’t take no interest in press-gangs, I 
reckon.” 

‘“Ah, to be sure,” says the litthke man—but he winced and uncrossed 
his legs all the same, feeling sorry he’d made ’em so conspicuous—“ ah, 
to be sure, a press-gang! I met’em: but, as it happens, that’s no change 
of subject.” 

“Us don’t feel in no mood to stomach your fun to-night, Hancock ; 
end so I warn ’ee,” put in Pengelly, who had been drinking more than 
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Lhe little officer had turned white as a sheet. 


’ 


“YE SEXES, GIVE EAR!”—By ‘Q. 
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usual and spoke thick. “If you’ve a meaning up your sleeve, you’d best 


shake it out.” 
Hancock chuckled. 


, 


“You fellows have no invention,” he said; ‘no 
resource at all, as I may call it. You stake on this race, and, when the 
women beat you, you lie down and squeal. Well, you may thank me that 
I’m built different: I bide my time, but when the clock strikes I strike with 
it. I never did approve of women dressing man-fashion: but what’s the 
use of making a row in the house? ‘The time is bound to come,’ said I 
to myself; and come it has. If you want a good story cut short, I met the 
press-gang just pow and turned ’em on to raid the Sailor’s Return: and 
if by to-morrow the women down there have any crow over us, then I’m a 


Dutchman, that’s all!” 4 

‘‘ Bejimbers, Hancock,” says Treleaven, standing up and looking uneasy, 
“‘you carry it far, I must say!” ; 
A jolly good joke, Z should call it,” answers Hancock, making 


*“* Far ? 
bold to cross his legs again. 

And with that there comes a voice crying pillaloo in the passage 
outside; and, without so much as a knock, a woman runs in with a face 
like a sheet—Sam Hockaday’s wife, from the Sailor’s Return. 

“Oh, Mr. Oke—Mr. Oke, whatever is to be done! The press has 
collared Sally Hancock and all her gang! Some they’ve kilt, and wounded 
others, and all they’ve a-bound and carried off and shipped at the quay- 
door. Oh, Mr. Oke, our house is ruined for ever!” 

The men gazed at her with their mouths open. Hancock found his 
legs somehow ; but they shook under him, and all of a sudden he felt himself 
turning white and sick. 

‘““You don’t mean to tell me ” he began. 

But Pengelly rounded on him and took him by the ear so that he 
squeaked. ‘‘ Where’s my wife, you miserable joker, you?” demanded 
Pengelly. 

‘They c-can’t be in earnest!” 

“You'll find that I am,” said Pengelly, feeling in his breeches-pocket, 


and drawing out a clasp-knife almost a foot long. ‘*What’s the name 


of the ship?’ 
“I—I don’t know! I never inquired! 
relly! Han’t I got my feelings, same as yourself?’ 
’s a score of vessels atween this and 
Treleaven, catching his breath like a man hit in the wind, ‘and _half- 
There ’s naught for it 


Oh, please let me go, Mr. 


’ 


Cawsand,” put in 


a-dozen of ’em ready to weigh anchor any moment. 
but to take a boat and give chase.” 

Someone suggested that Sal’s own boat, the /ndefatigable Woman, would 
be lying off Runnell’s Yard; and~ down to the waterside they all ran, 
They found the gig moored there 


Pengelly gripping the tailor by the arm. 
Half-a-dozen men 


on a frape, dragged her to shore, and tumbled in. 
seized and shipped the oars: the tailor crouched himself in the stern-sheets. 
Voices from shore sang out all manner of different advice: but ‘twas clear 
that no one knew which way the press-boat had taken, nor to what ship 
she belonged. 

To Hancock ’twas all like a sick dream. He hated the water; he had 
on his thinnest clothes; the night began to strike damp and chilly, with a 
lop of tide running up from Hamoaze and the promise of worse below. 
Pengelly, who had elected himself captain, swore to hail every ship he came 
and he did—though from the first he met with no encouragement. 
he shouted coming down with a rush upon the stern-windows 
**Ahoy! Ship!” 
“*Ship it is,” said he. 


across : 
. Ship, ahoy co 
of the first and calling to all to hold water. 

A marine poked his head over the taffrail. 
‘“*And what may be the matter with you?” 

‘Be you the ship that has walked off with half-a-dozen women from 
Saltash ?”’ 

The marine went straight off and called the officer of the watch, 
‘* Boat-load of drunk chaps under our stern, Sir,” says he, saluting. ‘* Want 
to know if we’ve carried off half-a-dozen women from Saltash.” 

‘‘Empty a bucket of water on ’em,” said the officer of the watch, ‘‘ and 
tell °em, with my compliments, that we haven't.” 

The marine saluted, hunted up a bucket, and poured it over with the 
message. ‘‘If you want to know more, try the guard-ship,” said he. 

“That’s all very well, but where in thunder ée the guard-ship ? 


” said 
poor Pengelly, scratching his head. 

Everyone knew, but everyone differed by something between a quarter 
and half a mile. They tried ship after ship, getting laughter from some 
and abuse from others. And now, to make matters worse, the wind chopped 
and blew up from the sou’-west, with a squall of rain and a wobble of 
sea that tried Hancock’s stomach sorely. At one time they went so far 
astray in the dark as to hail one of the prison hulks, and only sheered off 
when the sentry challenged and brought his musket down upon the 
bulwarks with a rattle. A little later, off Torpoint, they fell in with the 
water-police, who took them for a party rowing home to Plymouth from 
the Regatta, and threatened ’em with the lock-up if they didn’t proceed 
Next they fell foul of the guard-ship, and their palaver fetched the 


quiet. 
When he’d 


Admiral himself out upon the little balcony in his nightshirt. 
done talking they were a hundred yards off, and glad of it. 

Well, Sir, they tried ship after ship, the blessed night through, till 
hope was nigh dead in them, and their bodies ached with weariness and 
Long before they reached Devil’s Point the tumble had _ upset 
He had lost his oar; somehow it slipped off 


hunger. 
Hancock’s stomach completely. 
between the thole-pins, and in his weakness he forgot to cry out that 
‘twas gone. It drifted away in the dark—the night all round was black 
as your hat, the squalls hiding the stars—and he dropped off his thwart upon 


I’m a dying man,” he groaned, ‘‘and I don’t care. 
’tis all over with me, and I shall never 


the bottom-boards. 
I don’t care how soon it comes 
see my dear Sally no more!” 


So they tossed till day broke and showed Drake’s Island ahead of 
them, and the whole Sound running with a tidy send of sea from the 
south’ard, grey and forlorn. Some were for turning back, but Pengelly 
wouldn’t hear of it. ‘‘We must make Cawsand Bay,” says he, ‘if it costs 
us our lives. Maybe we’ll find half-a-dozen ships anchored there and 
ready for sea.” 

So away for Cawsand they pulled, hour after hour, Hancock all the 
while wanting to die, and wondering at the number of times an empty man 
could answer up to the call of the sea. 

The squalls had eased soon after daybreak, and the sky cleared and 
let through the sunshine as they opened the bay and spied two sloops-of- 
war and a frigate riding at anchor there. Pulling near with the little 
strength left in them, they could see that the frigate was weighing for 
sea. She had one anchor lifted and the other chain shortened in: her 
top-sails and topgallant sails were cast off, ready to cant her at the right 
moment for hauling in. An officer stood ready by the crew manning the 
capstan, and right aft two more officers were pacing back and forth with 
their hands clasped under their coat-tails. 

‘‘Lord!” groaned Pengelly, “if my poor Ann’s aboard of she, we’ll 
never catch her!” He sprang up in the stern-sheets and hailed with all 
his might. 

Small enough chance had his voice of reaching her, the wind being 
dead contrary: and yet for the moment it looked as if the two officers aft 
had heard; for they both stepped to the ship’s side, and one put up a 
telescope and handed it to the other. And still the crew of the gig, staring 
over their shoulders while they pulled weakly, could see the men by the 
capstan standing motionless and waiting for orders. 

“Seems a’most as if they were expectin’ somebody,” says Pengelly 
with a sudden hopefulness: and with that Treleaven, that was pulling stroke, 
casts his eyes over his right shoulder and gives a gasp. 

‘*Good Lord, look!” says he. ‘‘ The tender!” 

And sure enough, out of the thick weather rolling up away over 
Bovisand they spied now a Service cutter bearing across close - hauled, 
leaning under her big tops’l and knocking up the water like ginger-beer 
with the stress of it. When first sighted she couldn’t have been much 
more than a mile distant, and, pull as they did with the remains of their 
strength, she crossed their bows a good half-mile ahead, taking in tops’) 
as she fetched near the frigate. 

“Use your eyes—oh, use your eyes!” called *out Pengelly: but no 
soul could they see on her besides two or three of the crew forward and a 
little officer standing aft beside the Pengelly ran forward, 
leaping the thwarts, and fetched the tailor a rousing kick. ‘Sit up!” he 
ordered, ‘and tell us if that’s the orficer you spoke to last night!” 

The poor creature hoisted himself upon his thwart, looking as yellow as 
“‘I—I think that’s the man,” said he, straining his eyes, and 


helmsman. 


a bad egg. 
dropped his head overside. 

‘Pull for your lives, boys!” shouted Pengelly. And they did 
pull, to the last man. ‘They pulled so that they reached the frigate just 
as the tender, having run up in the wind and fallen alongside, began 
uncovering hatches. 

Two officers were leaning overside and watching—and a couple of the 
tender’s crew were reaching down their arms into the hold. They were 
lifting somebody through the hatchway, and the body they lifted clung for 
a moment to the hatchway coaming, to steady itself. 

“Sally!” screamed a voice from the gig. 

The little officer in the stern of the tender cast a glance back at the 
sound and knew the tailor at once. He must have owned sharp sight, 
that man. 

*“Oh, you’ve come for your money, have you ? And, looking 
up at the two officers overhead, he salutes, saying: ‘‘We’ve made a tidy 
haul, Sir—thanks to that man.” 

‘‘T don’t want your money. I want my wife!” 

“And I mine!” yelled Pengelly. 

“And I mine!” yelled Treleaven. 

By this time the gig had fallen alongside the tender, and the women in 
the tender’s hold were coming up to daylight, one by one. Sal herself stood 
watching the jail-delivery ; and first of all she blinked a bit, after the darkness 
below, and next she let out a laugh, and then she reached up a hand and 
began unplaiting her pigtail. 

‘“Be you the Captain of this here ship?” asks she, looking up and 
addressing herself to one of the officers leaning overside. 

“Yes, my man; this here’s the Ranger frigate, and I’m her Captain. I’m 
sorry for you—it goes against my grain to impress men in this fashion: but 
the law’s the law, and we’re ready for sea, and if you’ve any complaints to 
make I hope you’ll cut ’em short.” 

“IT don’t know,” says Sal, “that I’ve any complaints to make, except 
that I was born a woman. That I went on to marry that pea-green tailor 
yonder is my own fault, and we’ll say no more about it.” 

By this time all the women on the tender was following Sal’s example and 
unshredding their back-hair. By this time, too, every man aboard the frigate 
was gathered at the bulwarks, looking down in wonderment. There beneath 
’em stood a joke too terrible to be grasped in one moment. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Rogers,” says the Captain in a voice cold as a 
knife, “‘ but you appear to have made a mistake.” 

The little officer had turned white as a sheet: but he managed to 
““T have, Sir, to my sorrow,” 


” 


says he. 


yelled Hancock. 


get in his say before the great laugh came. 
says he, turning viciously on Hancock; ‘‘a mistake to be cast up against 
me through my career. But I reckon,” he adds, “I leave the punishment 
for it in good hands.” He glanced at Sally. 

‘*“You may lay to that, young man!” says she heartily. 
to that every night when you says your prayers.” 


THE END. 


“You may lay 
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GIFTS ASTRAY; OR, THE TALE OF THE CHANGED LABELS,—_CHAPTER II. 


Drawn By R. Caton WoopviLte. 
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THE REAL SANTA CLAUS DETECTED: YOUTHFUL SCEPTICS, 


Drawn sy Lucien Davis, R.I1. 
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THE REAL SANTA CLAUS UNDETECTED: SLUMBERING FAITH. 


Drawn By H. H. Ferg. 
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“WINTER REIGNETH O’ER THE LAND.” 


Drawn By HoLtitanp TRINGHAM. 
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BREAKING THE TRUCE OF GOD: MURDEROUS INTRUDERS AT THE CHRISTMAS FEAST, 


Drawn By R, Caton Woopvi-te. 
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PILODEX: AN EXCITING G 


DRAWN BY 


The game is played by two sides of players, who occupy two rows of chairs placed about six feet apart, with a cord or wide tape stretched bet 
A point is also forfeited by the player who, in striking, rises from his or her seat. A violent 
to have two referees to decide whethe 


balloon under the cord or lets it fall to the ground. 
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GAME FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


BY LucigN Davis, R.I. 


between them at a height of six feet from the ground. Across the cord the players toss a toy balloon, a point being scored against the side that sends the 


t explosion often proclaims that two players have struck the balloon at the same moment, and accordingly a number of balloons are kept in reserve, It is useft! 


ther the balloon has gone over or under the line. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS-TREE: OUR TEUTONIC FOREFATHERS’ YULETIDE, 


Drawn BY R. Caton Woopvittz. 
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‘tumbled old red roofs of Leigh, and so across the great 
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ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL Lint. 


I. 






I’ is a most notorious fact Nore Light was twinkling, and there was a light in more than one window 
that on Christmas Day down the hillside. Joanna Bell was there, with others who sang in the 

the power of all witchcraft choir—Nat Prentice, in particular, as wel] as ‘Tom Bundock and ’Tilda Coates, 
withers to naught; charms and spells turn and several more. It had been matter of great interest during the afternoon 
to empty sounds; imps and familiars cease to observe that something seemed to have gone awry between Joanna 
to walk the earth; their evil works are Bell and Nat Prentice, promised lovers as they were understood to be. For 
cut short at the stroke of midnight on Joanna had been seen to turn away, with elaborate and_ stately care, from 


Christmas Eve, and resume no 
more till the next midnight 
strikes. Thinking again, I may 
be disposed to admit that perhaps the fact is less notorious 
now and here than it was in Essex in the first half of the 
last century, when Cunning Murrell guarded that lusty county 
against the powers of darkness, and when the fact I have men- 


tioned was very notorious indeed, and so were a hundred other 








facts of the same sort. 

There was a Christmas Eve in those times when winter had 
begun in a fickle, shifty fashion that sadly bothered all living 
things. There had been a frost or two toward the end of 
November, and then a spell of warm weather — really warm 
weather, that brought out primroses everywhere, while here and 
there a monthly rose, recovering from its late discouragement, 
struggled into blossom again; and the birds, after a little 
puzzled hesitation, took spring for granted and set to work to 
keep abreast of the times. Then in the middle of December 
there came another nip of frost, and again fine weather; so 
that neither birds nor flowers could guess what to be at; till at 
last the matter was settled by a light fall of snow two days from 
Christmas, with a hard frost quick upon it. 

On the afternoon of that Christmas Eve, Leigh church 
door stood sometimes shut and sometimes open, for the church 
was being decked with holly and bay, and though the party 
within were apt to push close the door at an incoming 
draught, still there were goings and comings, and there were 
moments when light was wanted just within the door. Standing 


by the porch under the dial, one might look out over the 


estuary of the Thames, wide and silver-grey for miles, till one 
could say no more whether he were looking on salt sea or on 
winter sky, except where a duller line of grey declared the 
place of the Kentish hills. Nearer, and to the right, lay the 


dun marshes; and Canvey Island stretched beyond them, flat 





and dull, like dead weed on the water. 

The light began to fail, and all the greys and browns to 
draw together in a universal dusk, save here on the hills and 
among the roofs below, where little drifts and settlements of 
snow lingered in rifts and crannies. Within the old church it 
grew wholly dark, and the last few branches were set in place by 
the light from a tin lantern which had been provided by the 
forethought of Abel Robgent—a forethought which he was at great 
pains to expound, now that it had been justified by the event. 

“Ah!” said Abel sagaciously, a dozen times to every living 
soul in the church, ‘Ah! I knowed it! ‘’Twill be past blind 
man’s holiday ’fore we’re done,’ says I, ‘an’ I’ll hev_ the 
lantern.’ ‘No,’ says Tom Bundock, ‘’taren’t needful.’ But yow 
den’t know, Tom, an’ I did!” 

Abel Robgent’s lantern went at last, bobbing and smelling 
down the aisle, casting random patches of light now on the 
tall pews, now on the faces of his companions; anon awaking 
the glints of holly and _ bay-leaf over their heads, and at last 
flinging a ray across the ancient alms-box by the door, and 
calling into sight its sprawled lettering, ‘‘I PRAYE yOoV THE 





PORE REMEMBER.” 
And so the party found themselves in the dusk without. Far 
away in the midst of the great blank that was sky and sea, the A tin lantern provided by the forethought of Abel Robdbgent. 
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any part of the church im which Nat was busy. It was noticed, also, that 
if Joanna needed help to reach beyond stretch of her own finger-tips, or to 
3undock she turned, and that with a 





cut a stout branch, it was to Tom 
look and a smile, as the observers judged, -more than adequate to so casual 
The female observers I mean, of course; for in these matters 
except 


an occasion. 
the men are dull dogs, and it is doubtful if one among them 
Tom Bundock himself —took notice of what was matter of great interest 
Even Nat perceived, took the thing 
with surprising coolness; and, 
spiteful might say — of ’Tilda Coates could console him, then he had 


Prentice, they 


among the girls. 
indeed, if the kindness—tenderness, the 


consolation in plenty. 
Was it a break-off or nothing but a chance tiff ? 
question answered by what they saw at the churchyard gate. 


Some judged the 
There 
Joanna lingered a moment to gaze, as it seemed, across the sea at 
briskly up the path 


enough to 


the Nore Light; but when Nat Prentice came 
toward her she herself back 


concerns, and turned away with a lift of the head and a jerk of the 


brought quickly immediate 
shoulder not to be mistaken. 
Nat stood for a moment as she sailed off into Chess Lane, and 


then took his way downhill alone: not alone for long, however, for 
it was seen that he and ’Tilda 


Coates turned into the street below 





together. 

Nor did Joanna long walk un- 
attended. She trod Chess Lane with 
a valiant smile about her little mouth, 
but with a strange, full glint in 
her eyes. Thirty yards she had 
gone along the narrow path, when 
she turned at a quick footfall behind 
her. It was Tom Bundock, made 
bold by an afternoon of especial 
favour. 

a! I den’t guess yow’d 
go Chess Lane way,” grinned Tom 
Bundock. 

‘‘Well, and what then?” 

Tom Bundock’s grin narrowed, 
and _ his eyes widened. For the 
girl's voice was nothing less than 
savage, and. her face made such a 
contrast with the pretty face that 
had been so often turned on him 
that afternoon that poor Tom, never 
quick-witted, was reduced to a gape 
and a stammer. 

““T — ] —just 


along homeways with ‘ee,” 


thote I’d step 
he said 
‘Then you won't, 
back!” 

Tom stood blinking, and _ she 
‘*Go back, I 
say!” she ‘Or, if this 


is your way, then go on alone and 


stamped impatiently. 
repeated. 
leave me. Go on—one way or the 
other!” 

Tom Bundock rubbed his glazed hat back and forth on his head, and 
lurched aside with a rudimentary effort at an independent flourish. 

“Ho, ho! Arl right,” he said, with a glance first down the 
lane, then up, and then behind again. ‘Arl right; I ’m 
enough!” And he lurched and clumped away back toward the church, his 


agoin’ fast 


ts. 


hands in his pocke 

Joanna watched him go, and then resumed her walk. Chess Lane was 
a mere path bordering the edge of the hills, with the Rectory grounds on one 
side and the drop to Leigh and the sea on the cther. It is gone now—the 
Rectory garden swallowed it up long ago—but in those times it was a favourite 
walk, being kept hard and clean with crushed cockle-shell, and having a berch 
or two beneath the overhanging trees. Joanna found it empty enough, how- 
ever, at this time and season. She walked another thirty yards, with fire 
in her eyes, and no smile; and then she flung down on a bench and burst 
into a fit of crying. 

It was cruel—it was wicked of Nat to behave so. 
after her, as that fool Tom Bundock had done? Why didn’t he come 
after her and beg forgiveness, and make it up? As to what he was 
to beg forgiveness for, that was a detail she did not trouble to con- 
sider, for she had trouble enough as it was. Nat had turned his back 
on her—or at least he had not seemed to mind when she turned hers on 


Why didn’t he come 


him, which was very much the same thing. And then that fat, ugly, 


designing "Tilda Coates! Here Joanna’s passion did injustice to “Tilda 


Flung down on a bench and burst into a fit of crying. 


Coates, who, whatever she may have had of designs —and of reasonable 


plumpness—was not ugly. 

As for herself, Joanna, what had she done to merit all this bitterness ? 
Nothing at all. When she had tried to give proof and piquancy to her 
dominion over Nat Prentice by the natural process—offering him cause for 
jealousy—his jealousy had refused to be roused, or at any rate he would not let 
it be seen, which was even more annoying, because perverse. This had been 
some days ago, and since then she had gone further—who could help it? 
If only he had grown visibly angry it would have been something, but it 
would seem that a pointed slight merely cooled him. Thus she had driven 
him farther and farther from her, and now she could find no way to bring 
him back. To-day she had even gone so far as to prefer that stupid lout 
Tom Bundock, and if that would not reach Nat, what could be done with 
such aman? Though indeed what she had done was little more than sheer 
self-detence, with "Tilda Coates going on so. And poor Joanna’s sobs broke 
out afresh. 

She had made almost sure of him, at the churchyard gate. She had 
stood looking out over the sea to give him a chance of coming up with her. 
Of course, when he came, she had turned away from him—that was the 
proper thing, after what had occurred; and she had walked across to Chess 

Lane, instead of taking her usual 
Church Hill, so that 


follow 


way down 
he might be observed to 
humbly after her, full in the public 
eye. But he had done nothing of 
the sort; he had openly and 
shamelessly disregarded her, and it 
Bundock 


who had come clumping along the 


was not Nat but Tom 


cliff at her heels. It was wicked 
and cruel, and so she sat and cried 
herself quiet again. 

With her 
little sober thought. 


quietness came a 
What should 
be done? What could be done, 
except—yes, there was an expedient. 
Joanna sat up and wiped her eyes, 
and gazed out into the far dark- 
ness. All the weapons in her own 
armoury were used and _ blunted, 
but--there was Cunning Murrell. 
The cunning man_ was. the 
general refuge of all whose troubles 
had grown beyond their manage- 
ment. Joanna’s own mother, now 
lying in the churchyard she had 
just left behind her, had been cured 


of a *‘ sending” 


in the leg, by the skill of Murrell. 


which involved pains 
A cow bewitched or a man or 
woman “overlooked” — any such 
task was easy play to Cunning 
Murrell, as was likewise the cure of 
agues or fits; and as for charms to 
bring back a straying lover—why, 
Essex was alive with just such 
lovers, brought to heel and _ safely 
married by the arts of the wise man. He was not only doctor for 
hammer and scourge of all witches, and in 


beast and man, but the 


needful blessing enough; for there were witches, and 


Leigh for a hundred years to come; three 


that matter a 
would be, in there would 
be in Hadleigh for ever, and as many as nine in Canewdon. This 
thing could not be doubted, for Cunning Murrell had said it himself. 

The thought brought a flash of light into Joanna’s mind. ‘There was 
the explanation—the unimpeachable explanation. ’Tilda Coates had trafficked 
with a witch, and was drawing away Nat Prentice with a love-charm! 
Most surely that was the truth, for no other explanation could answer the 
circumstances. 

That was enough. For a witch’s work all remedy lay with Cunning 
Joanna rose, put away her handkerchief, and went on her way 


At the top of a path leading down the hill she 


Murrell. 
at a quicker pace. 
paused a moment, with a doubt whether or not to go home first. But 
and at any rate there was the old 
So she passed the 


hinder her enterprise, 
housekeeper to tend her father if he needed it. 
turning and hurried on through the Tikle Field, beyond 
grounds, over the stile, and so out toward Lapwater Hall and the road 


that might 


the Rectory 


to Hadleigh. 
Lapwater Hall was a place to be 
by one who knew the tale of the ghost, as 


passed after dark at a run, 


with the face averted, 
Joanna did; but beyond that no more than brisk walking was needed. 
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The whole walk, first to last, was two miles; and then, in a clump of 
trees, Joanna found the beginning of Hadleigh village, and Murrell’s 





cottage close by. 
It was one of a row in the lane to the left, that led down to the 


Castle and the marshes below it. Joanna’s_ steps slackened as_ she 
neared the little black house, and soon they stopped; for now she 
realised that to make a resolve to consult the cunning man was one 
thing, and easy; while to knock boldly at his door and pour her troubles 
in his ear was another, and harder. She turned and shrank into the 
shadow of a tree 
that overhung a 
fence on the oppo- 
site side of the 
lane. 

A light burned 
in Murrell’s keep- 
ing - room, and _ the 
blind of the _ little 
window was _ fringed 
with the shadows of 
the herbs that hung 
within. It would 
seem that the wise 
man was at home; 
but to venture into 
his house and there 
to tell that strange 
old man all the tale 
of her baffled 
coquetry — that 
seemed a_ venture 
beyond Joanna’s 
courage. She turned 
her money over in 
her pocket, and won- 
dered if it were 


enough; and she 





thought of forcing 
herself into the busi- | 
ness by a rush across 
the lane and a thump 
at the door which 
would take her into 
the middle of 
things willy - nilly. 
Sut no; she could 
not do it. If only 
Murrell had been a 
woman ! 

As the wish 
crossed her mind the 
little door opened, 
and there, indeed, a 


woman stood, with 


| 
| 
| 
Cunning Murrell 
lighting her out. The | 
sharp-faced little old 
man carried a candle, | 
which he shaded with 
the disengaged hand ; 
and by its light 
Joanna saw the girl 
on the step, and knew 
her face. It was 
’Tilda Coates! 
Murrell’s client 


bade him good-night 


and vanished in the It was ’7Tilda Coates. 


dark of the lane; 
Murrell himself retreated and closed the door; and Joanna Bell was left amazed. 

Here was ’Tilda Coates’s abettor, then—Cunning Murrell ! Here was 
the secret spring of the whole trouble—Tilda Coates had got her charm 
of Murrell himself ; and now, there could be no doubt, had come up by the 
shorter way over the hill-slopes to renew and confirm it for the dance 
to-night at Pettles’s, at Tarpots Hall. 

Murrell’s aid, then, was out of the question; he was enlisted on the 
side of the enemy. And against Murrell what could avail ? 

But perhaps—perhaps. . . . The charm might be well enough, but 
might not ’Tilda Coates herself be vulnerable? Joanna grew the more 


dangerous as she saw her case the more desperate. 





IT. 

It was no inconsiderable part of Joanna’s affliction that she could not 

go to the dance at Tarpots Hall that night. It was not for lack of 

invitation, but because Nat had said that he was going before she 

had announced her own intentions in the matter. This left her no 

choice but to say she should stay away. Of course that only meant 

that she must be entreated, that Nat should be submissive and dis- 

consolate, and so forth; thereupon she would have graciously relented, 

and all would have been well. But no—there was no doing anything with 
Nat: he would xof 
see it. 

[i ee ans, And it was not 
to be a common 
dance in a_ cleared 
barn either,’ for 

| Tarpots Hall had a 

fine great parlour. 

Indeed, the place 

had been something 

more than a mere 
farmhouse once, and 

Mrs. Pettles, the 

farmer’s wife, was 

persistent — even 
heroic —in maintain- 
ing the name Tar- 
pots Hall intact, in 
| face of a_ general 
and scandalous ten- 
| dency to shorten it 
| to mere ‘ Tarpots.” 

And at Tarpots Hall 

| everybody—everybody 
worth ; mentioning— 

| would be dancing to- 
| night, except Joanna 
| Bell. Truly, Joanna’s 
| cup of bitterness was 
running over. 

Back to Leigh 
she went by the way 
that ’Tilda Coates 
had come. It was, 
indeed, the shorter 
way, when one re- 
i membered that the 
wet places on the 
lower slopes were 
now frozen hard. 
But it was a dark 





and broken path, and 
needed knowledge; 
also Joanna had no 
desire just now for 
the company of ’Tilda 
Coates, who was 
picking her own way 





no great distance 
ahead. So that the 
shorter journey ad- 
vantaged Joanna very 
little, and the clock 
at the stairfoot struck 
seven as she lifted 
the latch of her 





father’s house in 
Leigh Strand. 

It was a gabled 
structure of timber 
and plaster, with a garden about and behind it, which climbed some 
part of the hill-slope. In the keeping-room the old skipper sat propped 
among pillows in a_ chair, with rheumatism for his chief interest in 
life, and, as a consequence, little either of ability or inclination to interfere 
in his daughter’s concerns. 

This evening he observed nothing unusual in Joanna, such being 
the blindness. of man and the absorbency of rheumatism, and he 
scarcely troubled even t: comment on her lateness for tea. He took it 
for granted that she would leave again in an hour or two for Tarpots 





Hall, since—very naturally—she had told him nothing of her difficulties and 


misfortunes: troubles which would have been beyond the old _ sailor’s 
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compreliension. And when, indeed, she did leave a little before nine, he 


thought nothing ot the fact that she went straight from her bed-room to 
the street, calling her good-night from the front door, beyond a vague 
guess that she must be in a hurry, and a listless wonder that Nat Prentice 
had not called. In fine, he had been accustomed all his life to let the 
womenkind have their way unquestioned in the house, just as he had always 
had his own way aboard his schooner. 

But Joanna’s reason for not showing herself to her father was simply 
that even he must have noticed that she was wearing her ordinary workaday 
clothes under her cloak and hood, and might have asked questions which 
she would have preferred not to answer. Nevertheless, it was toward 
Tarpots Hall that she first turned her steps; but that was mainly because 
the house was on the way to another place. 

She went a circuit to avoid observation, leaving the village by its 
western end, mounting to the Tikle Field, and thence skirting Leigh with 


a wide sweep. So she came to Tarpots Hall, where it stood on the high 


ground, with its lighted windows looking out over the marshes and toward 
the sea. 
In the east over the sea and the Nore the rising moon lined the clouds 


with hazy light; and the snowdrifts on the hills, the trees skirting the fields 
inland, and the barns and fences about the farmhouse grew to form gradually 
out of the gloom. Joanna had thought to skirt the farm as she had skirted 
the village, but—the parlour lights shone red through the drawn curtains, 
and human nature was not to be denied. Fiddles were going apace in 
the house and feet were stamping, but without not a living soul was visible. 
Joanna climbed a gate into the hoppit and stole across to the nearest red- 
curtained window. 

A drawn curtain is well enough, but it is odds a peep-corner is left 
somewhere, and Joanna was quick enough to find one now. There was 


nothing to see but what anybody would expect who had heard laughter, 


stamping, and the scream of fiddles: lads and lasses all a-row, up to 


sixty years of age and beyond, ranged on both sides of the long parlour, 
and Abel Robgent and Nancy Fisk coming down the middle; after them, 
Sim Cloyse and Ruth Becker; and after them again — Nat Prentice and 
‘Tilda Coates. 

It was not a great matter, of course, and in truth it was what she had 
climbed the gate to sce; but it was more than enough to confirm Joanna 


in her errand. She hurried away with bitter hate in her soul, and 


~y 


or his chief interest in life. 


Rheumatism 


the whining fiddles jeered her as 
she went. 

A mile beyond Tarpots Hall 
there is a fold in the hills which 
makes an easier way up from the 
marshes, and up this way a_ broken 
foot-track straggles. On a side of 
the great furrow, near the top, and 
on the edge of a little wood, there 
stood at this time a very small old 
cottage— one might say a hut—clap- 
boarded and very ill-thatched. This 
was the goal of Joanna’s journey, 
and the home of old Sukey Black, 
a character of no great favour here- 
abouts. 

She lived alone; gathered her 
fuel in the wood close by, or in 
any place where it might be found ; 
did a little field work, though not 
much; and eked out by begging 
such trifles as she might need—an 
egg or two, a jug of skim-milk, 


5 


barn - sweepings to feed the _half- 
dozen lank fowls that roosted on 
sticks behind the hut—things that 
few cared to refuse her, since they 
cost little or nothing, and might It is odds a peep-corner 
avert a greater loss. For, indeed, 
oe : : ws left somewhere. 
it was held a bad thing to ‘go . 
crossways” with Sukey Black; you 
must speak her civil, also, and cover your thumbs with your fingers as 
you did it— sure guard against a_ witch. 

And it was to Sukey Black that Joanna was coming, since Murrell was 
impossible. A feebler aid, no doubt; but a very cunning woman. 
Joanna crossed the combe and neared Sukey Black’s door—moving with 


little hesitation now. She took one look about her, and then, with just a 
moment’s effort, rapped at the door. 

For some little while there was no auswer, and she rapped again. Then 
she started violently at the sudden appearance of Sukey Black's face at the 
little window close at her shoulder. 

Her first impulse was to run. But then the latch clicked and the 
Sukey Black stood on the threshold in an odd_ huddle 


roused from bed. She was bent 


door opened 
of old clothes, for she had been 
and brown and 
dim moonlight, that there was some remnant of old gypsy blood in 
Sukey Black. 

“It fare late, my 
come a-wisitin’ to me. But love’ll send a maid a far journey, even 
dearie ? Your hood be drawed 


large-featured, and it was plain to see, even in the 


, 


dearie,” said the old woman, ‘for yow to 


o’ Christmas Eve. Do I know ’ee, 


that close——” 

The old woman leaned and peered, gripping under her chin the shawl 
‘““Why,” she went on, ‘“‘ben’t it Cap’en Bell's 
Come 


that covered her head. 


darter, o’ Leigh—Miss Joanna? Yes—I see ’ee now, my dearie. 
you am 

Sukey Black’s tongue did not always run so pleasantly, but to-night 
would come at this time of this cold 


she scented profit. No girl 


night from Leigh for nothing; indeed, there could be scarcely more 


than one sort of trouble that would send her, as the old hag had hinted 
in her first greeting. 

She knelt and blew on the embers of the wood fire, throwing on more 
twigs till the flames crackled up and lit the room fitfully. 

“ An’ what be’t to-night, dearie?” the old woman asked presently. 
“TLove’ll drive a maid a far journey. Do he give ’ee pain, dearie ?” 

Sukey Black could talk with a tender croon that would draw the 
confidence of the timidest girl, and in three minutes Joanna was sobbing 
out the poor little sorrows that were so great, and the wise old woman 
knew more of them than she herself ever guessed. 

“Help me, Mrs. Black,” Joanna entreated; ‘“‘do help me. I den't 


know I loved him so till now—I den’t! An’ I’ve been a fool an’ lost 


him! Give me something to bring him back!” 

“But the other gal,” old Sukey said, warily; ‘‘she’ve been to Cunnin’ 
Murr'll for that same thing, as yow do tell. I dussen’t go crossways with 
Cunnin’ Murr'll!” She shook her head and screwed her wrinkled mouth. 


“No, no! I coon’t do it, sarten to say! An’ do it or no, ’twould do no 
good—not agen Cunnin’ Murr’ll!” 
“But is way ? 
something ?” 
The wrinkled old mouth screwed and worked amain, and the deep-set 


old eyes looked furtively in Joanna’s face. 


there no. other can’t lose Nat! Isn’t there 














Pee ee 


Tall 


5 aba 
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“Ay,” said Sukey Black. 
tis different.” 

‘Tell me—what ? ” 

“Yow might putt summat on the gal.” 





ser 


Tis arl a chance there be one thing. But 


Joanna caught her breath. ‘‘ Not—not to kill her?” she whispered. 

The old woman shook her head. ‘Not if yow den’t want. But to 
torment her most hainish, an’ drive her, an’ tear her heart away from him. 
If ye’ll do it. Will ye do it? ’Tis for yow to say an’ for yow to do, when I 
tell ’ee how. Will ’ee do it?” 

Joanna paused a moment, while something that checked her utter- 
ance turned over in her throat and subsided. Then she said, ‘* Yes, I'll 
do it.” 

Why not? Was she not suffering torments herself? Had not Nat been 
torn away from her? Indeed she would do it whatever it was. 

“Then ye shall, dearie. But ’tis a doubt if ’ee can do’t till after 
to-morrow. “Tis no good after twelve to-night, for ’twill be Christmas Day.” 


‘*What must I do?’ 


, 





sé 


‘“‘What will ‘ee give me if I tell ’ee, dearie? Will ’ee make it five 
shillun, now ?” 

“I'll give you ten if only it will do it. It’s all I’ve got with me.” 

“Good go with ’ee, my dearie, an’ ye’ll never lose by it. An’ ye won’t 
tell, will ’ee 2? Nobody? ’Tis for your use, an’ it fare hard to be ill-tret 
fora witch. ’Tis for yow an’ your heart’s delight, I tell ’ee. An’ ye’ll never 
tell? They’ll call ’ee witch, too, if ’ee do.” 

‘“No, of course I'll never tell—for my own sake, as well as yours. Now 
what is it?” 

The old woman pulled a little roll of red cloth from under her bed, 
with a pair of scissors. ‘‘ First,” she said, “tell me her name.” 

“*Tilda Coates.” 

“°’Tilda Coates, eh? Matilda Coates, to be true to name. Can ’ee 
write it on paper?” 

“Yes, but—but—my handwriting—— 

“Tis no matter—I burn it.” 


” 


joanna took the scrap of paper offered her, and wrote the name. 

‘“Ve han’t e’er a bit of her hair, dearie? No? Then’tis no matter; 
I can do well with anoather thing I hev. And now see Sukey Black 
opened the door and pointed. ‘‘ Yow see that bush? "Tis wild brier. Break 
seven thorns from that—seven big thorns from low on the stem, and bring 





them here.” 








The moon was now up, and its light waxed and waned as the little clouds 
c’owded across its face. The briar stood twenty yards away, and Joanna 
fetched the seven thorns as she was bid. When she regained the hut it 
was plain that the old witch -had been at work in her absence. There was 
a smell as of burning leather or hair, and in her hand Sukey held a piece 
of the red cloth, neatly cut in the shape of a heart, and smeared with a 
cross of ashes. 

‘Take it in hand, dearie,” said the old woman; whispering now, and 


continuing to whisper to the end. ‘Take it in hand, and drive in one 


thorn, countin’ one. Then another, an’ count two; an’ a third, countin’ 
still, an’ so till the seven be all driven in. This is the beginnin’ o’ the 


” 


torment. Do’ee know where she be ? 
““Yes—at Tarpots Hall.” Joanna also whispered now, though she 
could never have told why. 
“The nearer it be the stronger the spell an’ the heavier the torment. 
Take nov to the thorns again. Pull out the first, an’ drive it in again, 


sayin’ ‘M\ for the first letter o’ the name, and so through the name to the 





An’ what be’t to-night, dearie?” the old woman asked. 


end. An’ when the name be finished ’twill be on the last thorn but one. 
Then begin the name again on the last thorn and spell through again an’ 
again, never missin’ a thorn till yow come even once more, and drive the 
last thorn with the last letter. An’ then yow must count again. So 
the torment increases. An’ the nearer, the more hainish. An’ it may 
be if it goes near enough an’ sharp an’ terrble enough, she’ll be 
drawed forth in her agony an’ torment to try and take the heart from 


’ee; an’ ’tis then ’ee must tear the heart — tear it strong an’ quick from 





top to bottom at a rent, an’ all’s your own, dearie—all’s your own then. 
But ye must do it before midnight, for then all spells come to naught, 
an’ needs ye must wait over the day. An’ now go, dearie, an’ luck 
go with ’ee!” 

The whisper ceased, and Joanna stood without, stabbing the heart 
with thorns. Over the broken ground she went, under the clearing 
moon, toward Tarpots Hall, counting and spelling, and stabbing the 
heart with thorns. She stumbled among stones and_ holes and_ in 
furze-bushes, but she never fell, and she never broke her task. The 
night froze hard, but the sweat beaded and ran on her face as_ she 
went, bedevilled, doing the Fiend’s work for love, stabbing the heart 
with thorns. 

So she neared the place of the dance, walking ever with an exaltation 
that was strangely like terror, counting and stabbing. Till at last she sank 
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behind a furze-bush near the house, with her eyes fixed now on the 
lighted windows as she stabbed and spelt on, mechanically. So she crouched 
for some minutes, never ceasing her spell; till she saw something that struck 
her dumb and motionless. 

For out from the house came a figure in white, walking toward her, its 
hand upon its breast. On it came, steady and straight, the hand clutching 
the breast as a woman’s hand does in pain; and Joanna knew it for her 
enemy. The girl’s face was drawn with her pain, and as she neared and 
neared, Joanna 
gripped tight 


To hear me sing from far away 
To call my true love to my dance, 
Sing oh! My love, oh! 
My love, my love, my love! 
And this have I done for my true love! 


In manger laid and wrapped He was, 

So very poor His lowly chance 
more that her 
spell was 
broken, for 


It was Christmas indeed, and now Joanna cared 


Cunning 





on the heart 
with both 
hands, till her 
body was like 
stone, and her 
soul was filled 
with an un- 
speakable 
horror. So 
’Tilda 


came and came 


Coates 


and at fast 
stood over her, 
and their eyes 
met; and at 
that, with one 
bursting effort 
and a loud 
scream Joanna 
tore the heart 
asunder. There 
was a sound 
in her ears as 
of a crash of 
thunder, and 
she knew no 


more. 


When = she 
opened her 
eyes again they 
gazed into 
other eyes close 
above them— 
and the eyes 
Nat’s! 
Could it be 


were 


real? Was it 
a dream — 
heaven —what rf 
Nat was 
supporting her 
in his arms— 
kissing her ; and 
there was 


music —singing. 


Nowell, Nowell, 
Nowe 71, 
Nowell, 

Born ts the 
King of 
Tsrael ! 

The moon was 

overhead still, 

wading in the 
mottled clouds. 

“* Nat,” she said, 

“is it you? 

What is this?’ 

‘*Christmas morning,” 


, 


said Nat, “this very minute, pretty near. But 


what are ye doing out here like this? Did you hearthe gun? Oad Cap’en 


Jollyfax fired the brass swivel at twelve exact, to start the carollers, he said. 


” 


Hear em now. But you’ve had a turn—what brought you out here ? 
Joanna looked about her, and saw that the party from Tarpots Hall 
were standing in a gaping ring about them. She whispered: “ 1’Il tell 
you, Nat—another time. Forgive me, Nat.” 
Here the carollers over by the house broke into a merrier chant— 
To-morrow shall be my dancing day, 


I would my true love may so chance 


Joanna tore the 


Murrell’s charm 
was gone with 
it, and :Nat 
was her own 


again. 





And _ so, 
iti truth, it 
was; for Nat 
Prentice and 
"2 108 


were 


Coates 
never 
seen to walk 
down Church 
Hill together 
again. Further, 
for such as 
are curious in 
these matters, 
it may be said 
as a_ certain 
fact that, in the 
midst of the 
dancing at 
Tarpots Hall 
that night, at 
about the time 
that Joanna 
left Mother 
Black’s, ’Tilda 
Coates was 
taken 


pains at the 


with 
heart and 
faintness, and 
that at last 


she was driven 





to walk out 
of doors in 
hope of relief 
in the fresh 
wae. There 
she was most 
indubitably 
startled by a 
that 


rose screani- 


figure 


ing in the 
furze - bushes, 
ran Db aces 
terrified just 
as old Cap’en 
Jollyfax fired 
the brass gun, 
and forgot 
heart asunder. her pains 
forthwith. 
But of course there were wild tales. As, for instance, that the faintness 


and the spasms at the heart were nothing new with her, and_ that, 


in fact, all she had of Cunning Murrell was physic for those same 


troubles; and the wilder tale of some _ scoffer, that she suffered that 
night less from the malady than from the physic, and took no more 
of it. Such random talk met with the neglect it deserved, and it 
wholly failed to obscure the indefeasible truth wherewith I set out: that 
no charm or spell can survive the stroke of twelve that proclaims Christmas 
Day, even though it be the work of so powerful and so white a witch as 


Cunning Murrell himself. 
THE END. 
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A YULE TRUNK CALL: “ARE YOU THERE, SANTA CLAUS?” 
Drawn sy H. H. Fibre. 





THE ILLUSTRATED L¢ 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
PART I. 
the 


scattering of 


ROW 


verandah, 


the Rz 


energetic 


of idlers lounged in long chairs in 


jpur Club 
folk 
It was half-past six, and the dogcarts were still rolling in 
of 
rising dustily on the highway beyond the aloe hedges; the sky had turned 


A 


playing tennis. 


before which a more was 


from cantonments; a parti-coloured, vociferating stream natives was 


from blue to pink and _ saffron, and there was the blessed coolness of 


December evening in the air. 

A fair youth, who had won his sett, turned away from the company 
for a moment, tucked his racquet under his arm, and, hands in pockets, 
His e the 
tamarisks at the roadside, to the blazing bougainvilleas in the Collector’s garden 


strolled to the hedge and stood looking over it. *s leapt to 


overway, the squirrels flickering under the trees, the wood-smoke hanging, 


in a pale drift, above the flat-roofed native city. This was India, a place 


that was slowly refilling his mind with the joy of exuberant sound and 


colour. ‘The smell of it was in his nostrils; the sunset sky possessed 


‘* Not Hugh Stanham’s boy 2”? Mrs. 


R. 


CATON 
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him; his ears were stuffed with the faint, far-off tomtomming, the jingle of 
the carts, the groan and swish of the Collector’s well-machinery as a coolie 
tipped the water into the irrigation courses. ‘This was his own country: 
he did not remember it, but he felt its kinship. He Jdelonged: he was not 
had back to He had had 


forebodings ; had neared it fearfully, and lo! it was a pleasant heritage. 


a stranger; he come his own _ place. odd 


‘*Who is the nice boy in the new flannels?” Mrs. Vesey said, casting 


a motherly eye upon him. She was stout and elderly, and so stayed late 
in the hills, sure always of welcome on return to a station over which she 
watched with an air of undisputed, fond possession. She addressed the 
verandah in general, with a confidence in its resources. 

* That 


because 


is the Rangers’ new subaltern,’” Mrs. Hammond said eagerly, 
often the 


transmitter of 


she was the wife of a canal engineer, and was more 


the 
It was something to be able to give Mrs. Vesey information : 


recipient of news, after dreary absences in camp, than 


it. people 


Vesey said. 
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came to her for it, as a rule, just as they turned to her whén they were 
‘His name is Stanham, and he came out in the 
Arthur heard about him from 
was his great friend at 


in small troubles. 
Caledonia. He was a King’s Indian cadet. 
another Marlborough boy named Tighe, who 
Tighe asked Arthur to write to us and say that Mr. Stanham 
wish we could do more for him, but we are so 


Sandhurst. 
was coming here. I 
much away.” 

‘‘Not Hugh Stanham’s boy?” Mrs. Vesey said; and sat upright at 


once, which was not an easy matter for her. 
‘‘Hugh Stanham! You don’t mean ? I never thought of that. Of 
Mrs. Hammond became more eager than before. ‘‘ Oh, 





course it must be!” 
poor boy!” She gazed at the slim figure. 
There was a little pause, during which several other spectators awoke to 


interest. Presently a male voice said— 
‘Who was Hugh Stanham ?” 
“Ah!” Mrs. Hammond and Mrs. Vesey sighed together. 


looked across at each other, and Mrs. Hammond, with a reluctantly polite 


They stopped, 


gesture, motioned the senior gossip 
to the front. 

‘““There’s a Stanham in the 
Survey,” somebody else remarked. 

“I knew one in the Burma 
Commission,” another voice con- 
tributed. 

“Pshaw! India is full of 
them, and has been since their 
great - great- grandfather was a 
1St7," 
said, coming full- 
es That, of 


course, is the only reasonable 


member of Council in 
Mrs. Vesey 


armed to the charge. 


explanation for this boy coming 
back again, in spite of the 
shockingly sad circumstances in 
which he went home. . . . Oh, 
yes, I remember him quite well. 
He was a beautiful child. Harry 
Stanham! To be sure, I thought 
I recognised his face. 


Hugh 


in the bad 


** Captain Stanham 
died of cholera 
year. . . . He had asked for ten 
days’ leave to go quail-shooting, 
nd he insisted on taking his 
wife with him. They were de- 
voted to each other, you know, 
and she was never a_ sensible 
woman, though she was as pretty 
as a flower. They went to 
some out - of - the - way camping- 
ground, in the hot weather—the 
child too! Stanham was taken 
ill, and died in a few hours. 
. They 
were miles from any help, except 
the village, and she must have 


The servants ran away... 


forgotten every word of Hindu- 
stani that she had picked up, 
which was not much. 

“I don’t remember about the messenger; but I recollect the doctor 
and Mr. Rigson, the Deputy Commissioner, galloping away from the station 
after the news came. When they arrived at the camp they found that he had 
been dead nearly twenty-four hours, and that the wife was still there, hanging 
over him. They put her into a bullock-cart with the child; but she was 
seized before they could bring her in. 
he was old enough to understand something, you see, and he had seen 
I think she 


The poor little boy was terrified : 


his father. . . . And then she died, at the roadside almost. 
was still breathing when they laid her down in the hospital; but that was 
all. Harry was perfectly dazed. Mr. and Mrs. Roger Stanham of the 
Police came up from Bengal and took charge of him; he didn’t lack friends, 
of course. 
ken; but I can see 


carriage window as the train moved away. 


They sent him home at once, and with that he passed out of our 
his pitiful little white face still, looking out of the 
It hardly seems credible that he 
is grown up and back again, and has come through all the terror znd misery 
without being permanently affected by it.” 

‘Children’s brains, as well as their bodies, have marvellous recuperative 
powers,” Clellan, the Civil Surgeon, said, speaking for the first time. He 
and Mrs. Vesey were old allies, linked by their frequent intercourse across 
the forlorner sick-beds of the station. ‘Very possibly he only recalls the 
whole business as a bad dream, something which has scarcely touched his real 


life. Taking him straight home to England was a wise step. I daresay his 





She was still there, hanging over him. ful 


own people were at pains to keep all reminders away from him, and they 
chose the best way to do it. If you will allow me to give you a word of 
advice, you will be kind to avoid any hint or word to him of his past. It 
is just on the cards that he has forgotten it, had it wiped out in some 
providential, inexplicable way. Here he comes, by George!” 

Harry Stanham was at the foot of the verandah steps, still smiling to 
himself out of a vague joy of living. India was a friendly place; it did 
not strike him that the Rajpur people were unusual in their hospitable 
demonstrations to a very juvenile sub. He came up the steps, and was 
presently introduced to Mrs. Vesey, who appeared to him at the outset as 
a rather nervous, shabby, comfortable stout lady in an incongruously large 
hat. He did not quite know why, when he raised his eyes to her face, 
the sentence on her lips broke midway, and something remotely resembling 
panic chased her maternal benevolence aside. As a matter of fact, Major 
Clellan’s flash of warning had struck home. For the moment, so vividly 
did the blue, pleasant eyes recall the child she 
mother who had died, that Mrs. Vesey was certain the sight of her would 
But the 


remembered, and the 


open other flood-gates. 
second passed; there was not a 
sign of recollection. She heaved 
a large sigh of relief as the 
conversation flowed into a placid 
She liked boys, and 
Harry Stanham 


channel. 
they liked her: 
took to her within the next half- 
hour, and the spectators went 
away with a sense of _satisfactory 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Vesey, though a notori- 
ous gossip, could hold her tongue 
against far less talkative women, 
and her friendship, her hos- 
pitality, were wholesome things 
for a young man dropped head- 
long into a_ big up - country 
station. She carried him over, 
in fact, to Desmond Tighe’s 
arrival three months later, when 
Stanham brought him to her with 
a glowing face, full of the good 
fortune that had sent his best 
friend to Rajpur. It meant that 
she took two lads to herself: 
she had plenty of room in her 
capacious heart, even after Harry 


Stanham had stormed its citadel. 


PART II. 


The hot weather came, and 
camps of exercise and manceuvres 
ceased from troubling; Stanham 
and Tighe, hunting in couples, 
took leave to the hills, and found 
them wholly delightful. Mrs. 
Vesey, with a skill that com- 
manded admiration from a guile- 
audience, kept them away 
from the married flirts, to whom 


they presented considerable attractions. She brought them together with 


nice girls, knowing that the really nice girl is the young man’s surest 
safeguard. Whether she meant matters to go as far as they did is 
not to be known; very possibly the pretty god of love and propinquity took 
Desmond, in any case, remained heart-whole ; 
of companionable 


the affair out of her hands. 
and returned to the plains with a general recollection 


maidens—number indefinite. Harry, however, rode more soberly, pondering 


the chances of Mrs. Vesey’s asking her hill friends to stay with her next 
winter. He wrote sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrows in the train, and was 
considerably dashed to find nothing appropriate to rhyme with Muriel. The 
diversion kept him from perceiving that the weather was atrociously hot 
and steamy, and that Rajpur was no more than a heavily scented vapour 
bath, its parched and thirsty gardens transformed to dripping bowers of 
tangled vegetation. The mess was dull, the Club was dreary; the brand- 
new pride of soldiering evaporated on a squelching parade-ground, with 
half the regiment on leave. He might have been more quickly consoled if 
he had seen the girl he had left in a cooler but equally rainy climate 
tucking his photograph under her pillow at night, and walking, in a romantic 
isolation, alone upon their favourite ramble. Mrs. Vesey’s judgment had 
not been misplaced; Muriel Wedderburn was an exceedingly nice girl, and 
as suitable an object for the harmless, necessary passion of twenty-one as 


could be found upon a Himalayan hill-top. She received letters, and so 
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did Mrs. Vesey; there arose a comfortable understanding between the old 
woman and the young, a condition in which what was unsaid was more 
pregnant with meaning than the uttered, undeceiving commonplace. 

August went out, wrapped in a misty mantle, and kirtled in green; and 
treacherous September, with a smile upon her face, and fevers in her breath, 
came softly in. a 

Mrs. Vesey went to the beginning of the tonga road one afternoon, 
rickshaw - wheels turned slowly, partly because 
fourteen stone at an easy pace, 


after making a call. Her 
her jampanis (bearers) preferred to take 
partly because she liked time for hillsides as well as other humans, and the 
landscape that afternoon, with its clothed precipices, its trees covered with 


wy, iy 


tiny ferns, every watercourse a brisk little torrent, and the clouds stealing 
away to the higher ranges, was a verdant joy to the leisurely eye. She had 
chosen her hour with circumspection, too, for it was the time when the 
tongas ‘came jingling up from the plains, and a body might learn with 
the minimum of trouble whom the Mall would see to-morrow. 

She turned a corner overhung by a mossy rock, from which a great 
grey ape leapt into the deodars. It was not she who had disturbed him; 
a pair of lathering ponies were stretching themselves to the final canter on 
the other side. She peered at the traveller, and saw Clellan’s eyes catch 
hers. He swept past her, crying upon the driver to stop; in another 
minute he was upon the road, waving the tonga on its way. Then he 
came back, a weary-eyed object after the twelve hours’ journey. 

““Is Stanham here?” he said. 


‘“‘Here!. His leave is up. Why should he be here?” Mrs. Vesey said, 
giving him prompt payment in kind for his abrupt address. 

The Civil Surgeon took off his travelling-cap and wiped his forehead. 
Even at four thousand feet it was a muggy afternoon. The rickshaw 
turned ; Clellan, with his hand upon it, walked up the hill. 

‘*I wish to heaven I knew where he was,” he said. 

“Tell me exactly what has happened,” she commanded. ‘ Absent 
without leave! Is shat it?” 

Clellan groaned. 

*“That’s not half of it,” he said. Then he looked round at the woman 
in the rickshaw— Mrs. Vesey, the stout and shabby and middle-aged, wearing 








, 


Lam guing to make a confidante of you,’ 


he said. - 


the monstrosity of black and purple velvet that she called her best bonnet. 
If he saw these things he saw beyond them: his face cleared a little. 

“I’m going to make a confidante of you,” he said. 

‘‘You won't be the first,” Mrs. Vesey said, holding her anxiety hard. 
‘**Go slowly, jampant. Now, Major Clellan, please. What is wrong?” 

“Tighe and Stanham went off to the Arjwari dak-bungalow about a 
week ago. Do you know where that is?” 

“Fifteen miles out, over a kacha road,” Mrs. Vesey mused. ‘“ This is 
not the snipe season. . . A dreary place. Now I come to think of it, Mur = 
She pulled herself up. ‘* What in the world were they doimg there ?” 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,” Cleilan said. ‘I suppose they thought there was 
something to shoot ; they are freshly caught, you know. And nobody knew——” 
he faltered. ‘There had been cholera in Arjwari village, it seems,” 


ee hae eee 


5 
2 
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Mrs. Vesey’s hands, half raised, sank back into her lap. 

“Wasn't it reported to you?” she said, with a sharp note in 
her voice. 

“TI was on leave. Tyson was acting for me. He—oh, well, he 
didn’t know. Nobody knew. I came back from Simla on Tuesday 
evening, meaning to take over charge on the following day. I had not 
been back an hour before I heard somebody ride up furiously to the 
house. It was Stanham; and the first thing he said, as he bent over 
his pony’s neck to me on the verandah, was that Tighe was lying dead 
at Arjwari.” 

“‘Ah-h-h!” Mrs. Vesey cried, so shrilly that the rickshaw coolies 
stopped. 

‘Dear lady,’”’ Major Clellan said earnestly, motioning them forward 
again, “I thank God that it was not true. The boy is alive, in my house, 
and is out of danger. But I must say I began by implicitly believing 
your young friend’s statement. He was in a most distraught, nervous 
condition—wild-eyed, incoherent, quite beside himself. He couldn’t tell me 
what it was, accident or not; I could get no sense out of him, nothing but 
the iteration that Desmond Tighe was dead—dead—dead ! He hammered 
at the word. I sent over to Tyson, of course, asked him to keep an eye on 
Stanham, and then, as I knew he had his hands full enough, I started out to 


Arjwari myself. I arrived there after dark, stumbled in, and found Tighe . 


in the bed-room, utterly alone, delirious, and twisted with cholera. It gave 
me a night’s hard work to pull him round, and by that time other help 
had arrived, and we were able to move him home comfortably. I confess 
to you that Stanham and his hysterics went clean out of my head after 
the first spasm of rage at the cowardly lie that he had brought home 
to me. There could have been no collapse. He must have known 
that Tighe was living when he left him, and yet ... It’s a queer 
thing. He must have put spurs to his pony and ridden away like a 
madman; the villagers had something to tell about that, though they 
knew nothing of the other sahzl’s being sick. Tighe threw no light on 
the subject, except that in his delirium he kept on crying to Harry to 
stop—for God’s sake not to leave him. When he came to himself again 
he asked for the boy; but he said nothing when he found he was not 
forthcoming. I don’t think he was at all clear about what had happened, 
and, so far as I could tell, he was arranging in his mind that Stanham 
had left him simply to fetch help, which is, I hope, the conclusion he 
will stick to.” 

‘*Perhaps he did,” Mrs. Vesey said. 

“And was overtaken by a conviction that all was over on the road ? 
H’m—m,” Clellan wagged his head doubtfully. 

A curve in the road ended, and there rose the little station, with a 
burst of sunshine turning its zinc roofs to molten silver, and the rain-laden 
hillsides smiling April smiles at one another. A band was_ braying 
somewhere, and all the human butterflies were fluttering on to the Mall. 
A young man in white breeches, whistling, his long legs sticking out 
on either side the barrel of a polo-pony, swung past them. He _ was 
not unlike Harry Stanham in youth and figure. They both turned their 
heads to watch him canter away. Mrs. Vesey directed the men into a 
by-path that led up to her cottage, and for a minute or two the party 
climbed silently. 

**You asked me if Mr. Stanham were here,” she said, breaking an 
oppressive pause. ‘‘ Why do you suggest that ?” 

‘‘Because he isn’t at Rajpur. Nobody knows where he is. Tyson left 
him at a call, sitting in my dining-room, staring in front of him, suffering 
evidently from a severe nervous shock, for which we had, or thought we 
had, an ample explanation. He gave up repeating that Tighe was dead after 
we pulled him together with food and brandy, and then he appeared 
to shrivel into himself —the natural reaction, presumably, after violently 
expressed excitement. He must have walked out of the house as soon 
as Tyson turned his back—the mali saw him on the drive —and that’s 
the last we know of him. He did not go to his quarters. His leave 
is up, and he has not reported himself. It is two days since, now, 
and I... Well, you see I have come to you. It is just possible you 
may be able to help me.” 

“It is a serious matter?” Mrs. Vesey said. 

“It is more serious than I can say,’’ Clellan said. 

Mrs. Vesey craned round the rickshaw hood, and looked him between 
the eyes. She had a sudden vision of Harry Stanham in his last evening 
under her roof, sitting on a stool with his banjo en his knee, laughing, 
strumming, with Muriel curled in a sofa-corner. The impression of youth 
and happiness overpowered all simister suggestions. 

“Never that! He could not have done /ha/,” she said authoritatively. 

“In a state of aberration” —the doctor said; but she cried him 
down again. 

“Never! Here is my house, Major Clellan. Miss Wedderburn is 
staying with me, but she is out this afternoon. Tea? Ora peg? Go into 
the first room; there is a fire there to keep out the damp; you will be glad 
of it presently. Tea at once, bearer, please. You will- stay the night 
here? The jampanis shall run down for your traps, and Lalji will have 
a bath ready for you by the time they come up. You’re tired—there, take 
the long chair, and sit still in it.” 


PART III. 


It was Mrs. Vesey’s old way. The doctor fell under the spell of it at once. 
Her sitting-room was infinitely home-like and womanly; a great bowl of roses 
scented it, and bright-coloured stuffs hid the shabby, scanty, hired furniture. 
You could almost have covered the tiny place with a pocket-handkerchief ; 
but Clellan understood why the boys preferred it to their airy quarters at the 
Club. He lay back, conscious that his head was aching, and his hostess, 


untying bonnet-strings, brewed tea with a little copper kettle tucked between 
the logs. She said nothing of Harry Stanham until he had _ finished 
his first cup; but her hand trembled slightly as she lifted her own 
to her lips. 

‘Major Clellan!” 

“yes?” 

‘‘Have you remembered Harry’s history—and your own warning to me 
when I told it in the Rajpur Club verandah ?” 

“Eh? No—yes. By George, yes! Ah! It comes back to me now. 
Cholera! Both of them. ... How did we contrive to forget it? To be 
sure, he was not the sort you associate with tragedy.” 

“There was no tragedy in his recollection, until this brought the sug- 
gestion of it to him,” Mrs. Vesey said. ‘I know—who should if I do not? 
I tell you I love the boy—that his mind was a blank upon all that 
concerned the death of his parents. You doctors have a fine scientific 
explanation for that circumstance, no doubt; you had cognisance of it, 
certainly, for it was you yourself who assumed the possibility of it in his 
case. Well! Now you understand. This is it: I vow this is it. Listen. 
He saw the symptoms of cholera, and he remembered—something ; enough 
to convince him that Desmond Tighe was as a man already dead. I 
think that must have been all he realised — that Tighe was dead: he 
accepted it just as you would accept it for me if you saw my brains blown 
out before your eyes.” 

‘“‘There was panic too,” Clellan said. 

“It was all panic, surely,” Mrs. Vesey urged. ‘‘ The appearance out of 
the shadows of that dim enemy; the rebirth of all the mortal terrors that 
must have been felt by the poor baby who saw his father and mother 
taken away from him — there was sufficient cause for panic fhere. And I 
think, too, that when you had fed him and stimulated him, and _ there 
were other people round him again, that there was enough of our 
Harry left for him to awake to the fact that, dead or alive, he had 
galloped away from his dearest friend when he should have stood by him. 
Oh, my poor boy! He was normally the most fearless soul, and the 
most loving.” 

A tear trickled down her cheek. She wiped it away briskly and. poured 
herself a second cup. She looked out through the open French windows 
at the sunshine chasing the mists into hiding. The hills climbed beyond 
the valley, leaping skywards, growing blue and vague as they receded. 
Somewhere behind them, across a ridged and barren tableland, the peaks 
of snowy ranges hung in the middle air. 

‘“T believe you are right,” Clellan said slowly. ‘It zs the solution; 
and I do not comprehend how we came to overlook it. But, if anything, 
it merely serves to darken the affair. He has gone; you would put it that 
he has fled before the thought of his own cowardice. Where is he? What 
manner of existence has he lived during the past two days? He can know 
no palliation; can have nothing but the view a manly young fellow could 
take of such a case as his, to look upon. It is enough to drive him mad; 
and we know how such madness ends. I am afraid, in spite of your 
assurance, that the worst has happened.” 

“TI should be if he were not Once again Mrs. Vesey pulled 
herself up. ‘‘ Did you make inquiries at the railway?” she said. 

“Yes, and learned nothing. I had a faint hope that he had come to 
you; but it seems to be without foundation.” 

“No; he has not been to me—yet,” Mrs. Vesey said, and raised her 
ponderous body from the seat beside the tea-tray. ‘‘ But I think ”— she 
went to the window and looked down over the little verandah into the 
green depths below—‘‘I think that he will come. And once he comes to 
me, for whatever reason, I promise you that he shall know the truth in 
such a way that he shall be able henceforward to look the thing in the 
face. It is the veiled and hooded fear that has overcome him: we will tear 
the disguise off it and show him that it is the echo of a child’s enemy— 
enough to terrify a little helpless boy into a frenzy, but one that a grown 
man can conquer. I daresay you can invent a professional evasion for 
all *the-. good, gaping folk up here and down below, can’t you? Leave 
it to us to tell him that Desmond has not died, and knows nothing ; 
then, with your kind co-operation, we four will keep his secret close 
among ourselves.” 

‘“*We four?” Clellan said, looking puzzled. 

““T see your luggage,” Mrs. Vesey remarked. ‘‘Now you can have a 
bath and feel more comfortable. There is nothing more to be done, believe 
me, Major.” She looked over the verandah again. ‘‘ Here is Miss Wedder- 
burn, back from the General’s tea,” she said. ‘‘ You had better get away 
before she comes. You want a bath, and I want to talk to her.” Muriel 
tipped her pretty countenance up from the winding path below, waved, 
and nodded. ‘Oh! he will come,” Mrs. Vesey said softly to herself. ‘‘He 
cannot be far away from... us at this moment.” Her plain, elderly face 
took upon it the serenity of the visionary who sees, beyond all human 
machinations, the hand of the supreme Guide. ‘‘And when he comes 
we will explain it all to him, and help him—not to forget, but to remember 
with understanding.” 

Clellan went away, eased in spite of himself, just as Muriel Wedderburn 
appeared in the garden. Mrs. Vesey, with a smile thrown like a cloak 
over recent tears, made her welcome. Presently they sat down together, 
and the elder woman, changing to gravity, took the girl’s hands in hers 
and held them there, and talked, long and very low. , 


” 





PART IV. 


Major Clellan dined that evening with two abstracted women; though the 
course of his own troubled meditations kept him from perceiving how 
heavy an air of expectation hung about the room. He did not know 
what his hostess had told her young friend: with a rather uncommon 
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“I didu't understand,” repeated Stanham. 


“THE ENEMY.’’—BY MAYNE LINDSAY. 
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“ Dear Sirs,—I am pleased to tell you that as far back as 1883 
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found it eased her in two days. I then sent for another bottle, 
and in three weeks the cough was quite gone; the child com- 
menced to make flesh, and is now a strong girl of sixteen years 
of age, a wonder to all who knew her at that time. 
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in three weeks she was cured, and the cough did not return, 
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you ipa | success, and hoping this may be beneficial to many 
poor suffering children, 
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largest in England. Send for 200 page Illustrated Catalogue of finished 
Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of every gun. We 
invite Sportsinen to come and inspect our Stock. Any Gun or Rifle 
may be Tested at our Range before Purchase. 

REPAIR3S.—All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled 
orkmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in Exchange. 
6G E LEWIS GUN AND RIFLE WORKS, 
se Es 932 & 33, Lower Loveday St., BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1850.) 








A DELIGHTFUL NECESSITY 


FOR BATH Anp TOILET USE. 


PASTA MACK is made in perfumed Tablets, Sparkling 
and Effervescent when placed in the water. eautifies 
the complexion, softens the water, and yields a delicious 
perfume to the skin. 

Manufactured by H. MACK, Ulm o D, Germany 

(Proprietor of the celebrated MYRA BORAX). 

To be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, in 2/6 and 1/- 

boxes, or direct from the : 

(AEE Wholesale Depot, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. =~ 
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“he Best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 











CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AND BIRD’S CUSTARD. 


Rich and Creamy—yet will not disagree. 





NO EGGS! NO RISK!! NO TROUBLE!!! 








Te eoacne, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and Safest Aperient for 
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Ghe Largest Establishment SCOTCH 
in the Kingdom | ‘BIACK WHITE 


Devoted exclusively to everything for WELSKY” 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, & Children’s Wear. 


& & &B To H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES. 








OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST.'_ 
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denseness he _ observed 
that Miss Wedderburn was 
a nice, pretty girl, without 
connecting her in any 
way with the absent 
Harry. But this may 
have been due to Muriel’s 
preoccupation, which 
undoubtedly gave her an 
air of stupidity. She was 
not at all stupid, but her 
heart was throbbing hard 
under her laces; she was 
the prey of a tumult of 
sensations in which it had 
taken all Mrs. Vesey’s 
skill to keep fear in the 
background, and summon 
conviction of a happy 
outcoming to the valiant 
front. Harry would come 
seeking for her, needing 
her, hungry, in his bitter 
trouble, for the comfort 
of her presence: the 
maternal instinet, sailing 
always in midstream in a 
woman’s love, carried out 
her heart to the battle. 
They dined early, and 
when Clellan took his 
cheroot to the verandah 
he lanterns were still 
moving glowworm-like on 
the hill - paths, lighting 
the gay world in a tea- 
cup to its dinner-parties. 
It was a misty evening, 
but cool and soft; he 
lingered, resting his arms 
on a balustrade, and 
looking down upon the 
dotted, fiery line of the 
Mall, and across to the 
dark masses of the 


huddled hills. There Stanham and Muriel were together 


were stars overhead, 
twinkling uncertainly ; 
from an unseen dip came 
the hum of the bazaar, 
the mellow clang of a 
temple bell. The path 
below the bungalow 
seemed to slide at once 
into a rhododendron 
thicket ; it was only the 
occasional patter of a 
native’s feet, the gleam of 
a lantern bobbing up and 
up, or more swiftly down 
through the trees, that 
showed it. 

He lounged there, 
smoking, slightly be- 
wildered by the turn affairs 
had taken, measuring the 
leap he had made, he 
did not quite know why, 
from apprehension to 
an expectant quiescence. 
He had been sure, in his 
heart, that Stanham had 
come hopelessly to grief— 
to mental shipwreck, if 
to no worse fate. Mrs. 
Vesey’s illumination 
should, by all reason, have 
simply confirmed his fears. 
Yet it did not do that: 
it had held him _ back 
from his own theories; it 
seemed to call to him 
for patience, for hope, 
for a suspension of judg- 
ment. There had _ been 
the chance that Harry 
Stanham had taken refuge 
with his friend. He had 
not yet done so. Would 
he be likely to come now, 
after two days in outer 
darkness and_ despair ? 
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tts Breakfast 
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THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN- 

LIKE IN TECHNIQUE, WITH INSTANTANEOUS 

AND COMPLETE CONTROL OF TEMPO AND 
EXPRESSION, 


The Extraordinary Success and 
Popularity of the ‘“‘ANGELUS” are 
the Best Proofs of its eee: 


It provides everyone with the essential mastery 
of technique and the perfect control of expression 
which ensure a musicianly interpretation of the 
great composers 


BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 


The Simplicity and DL arte of the Expression Devices are the unique 
features of the * ANGELUS The control is so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, 
the response so Seakodican, that all the effects of expert hand-playing are realised with the 

most gratifying sense of mastery. 
The “ Angelus” is the only Piano-Player with Orchestral Organ Combination, or may be obtained 
Piano-Player only. DkFERRED PAYMENTS y ora IF DESIRED. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. You are invited 
. oP 


to write for our No. 2 Catalogue, or call to see the “A y 
J. HERBERT MARSHALL (ert. 2), Angelus Hall, Kegent House, 233. Regent Street, London. W. J 
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FOR THE HAIR 


NOTHING EQUALS 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Restores, 
Nourishes It. 


Go.pen Cotour for fair hair. Sizes—3/6, 
7/=, 10/6. 


FOR THE TEETH 


USE ONLY 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


Whitens, Preserves, Beautifies them No 
acids; no grit. 29, of Stores, C hemists, 


and ROWLAND’ S, 67, Hatton Garden, 
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Clellan shook his head. But still he rested, and did nothing. ‘Io be sure, 
he was not certain what he meant to do, now that this possibility had failed 
him. He faced the house to go in, and he saw that the curtains were drawn 
back, and that Muriel, in an easy chair, her pretty white neck gleaming, her 
hands busy at some trifle, sat plain to see in the softly lighted room. His 


indoors. He turned to find her beside him, her plump figure obscured the doctor. 
The boy started violently, and shrank back against the wooden railing. 


‘‘Harry, my dear,” Mrs. Vesey said, and came forward and put her 
motherly hand upon his shoulder. ‘it is all right, and we know; there is 
nothing for which you need reproach yourself. Desmond Tighe is alive and 
in her voice. well ; Clellan went to him at your warning, and so he was brought in to get 

Mrs. Vesey, who was muffled in an antiquated golf-cape, beckoned for better. You didn’t understand, dear, did you?” 
‘“*]—didn’t—understand,” repeated Stanham. ‘‘ My God, yes! That is 


silence. t 
‘‘Nothing but to keep still and hold your tongue,” she said, below true. But... how did you know ?” 

her breath. ‘Listen! Hark! Do you hear nothing?” “‘I know you were overcome by a fear you were not able to stand up 

Clellan listened, inclined to laugh to himself at the absurdity of an old against, and I know that it was brought about by something outside yourself 

A few moments later, however, he heard a cautious step altogether. It wasn’t you / You remain the same, and presently I will tell 

then silence, as if someone were coming you why. But just now, I think, Muriel will be glad to see you. Oh! there 

are messages for you — word of Desmond — your absence to explain —a 


to be arranged quite satisfactorily, though you 


could have avoided the obsession that had captured him. He was still 
groping blindly in the dark, firding no way out of his wretchedness; he 
had come to see her—only to look upon her—because there seemed to be 


nothing but this furtive star-gazing left to him. 
‘‘ Harry!” Mrs. Vesey said softly. She moved forward, and her ample 


hostess was not 
hand upon his wrist. 

“Come here,” she whispered; and drew him further from the bright 
interior into the verandah’s duskiest corner. 

“What do you want with me ?” the doctor said, detecting suppression 


woman’s fancies. 
upon the path, a shuffle, and 
hesitatingly up the hillside. He was conscious of a rising excitement, 
despite incredulity, and he felt Mrs. Vesey’s mountain of flesh quiver beside 
him. They shrank back into the darkness together. 

The shuffle began again, and came on appreciably. Miss Wedderburn 
turned her work and looked up before she resumed it; Clellan received an 


She pushed her hair away she 
there ‘““She wants you — now,” Mrs. Vesey said, and with that she opened 


They saw Muriel raise her eyes, and the quick colour run into 
Stanham stepped forward with some indistinct exclamation on 
He moved uncertainly ; but he advanced nevertheless, and when 


hundred things; and _ all 
can’t bring your self to believe it at this moment.” 

“Do you know what I did?” Stanham said, half below his breath. 
“It’s impossible. You’d never look at me again if you knew. And 
impression of clear eyes and a shapely chin. = 
from her forehead with what appeared to be a habitual gesture; 
were youth and beauty and feminine charm about her, and the shaded lamp the 
laid stress upon them. The step drew nearer, stopped, advanced, and, after her face. 


a moment of suspense, approached the gate. Thence it came stealthily, but his lips. 
he was inside Mrs. Vesey shut the door again... . 


She came back to Clellan, and they went round the house to find 


door. 


with no more hesitation; and the conspirators saw Harry Stanham rise 
dimly into view. 

The window saved them from discovery, for it flung a lighted interspace 
before their ambush, and it caught Stanham’s attention at once. _ He crept 
up the verandah with one hand to the balustrade: he stooped forward and 


other entrance. 
‘*You are a wiser woman even than I suspected,” the man said. ‘‘ That 
has saved him; no doubt of it.” 
looked in. His head and shoulders leaned into the light; Clellan heard ‘‘We learn wisdom as we grow old, don’t we?” Mrs. Vesey said. ‘ We 
his sigh, his agitated breathing. get that-as-2-eompensation for the loss of other things.” She stopped and 
He was dishevelled and pale, the very ghost of the Harry Stanham looked out rather vaguely at the hills. ‘‘‘ There must be wisdom in great 
they knew best. There were dark marks under his eyes; he was love.’ It does not matter much, Major, whether we love or not, except 
mud-bespattered ; his boots were dull; he had evidently slept and travelled in for this. .. . It is only the young people who think they understand the 
the clothes he wore, which were the same flannel coat and cords in which condition; amd they claim all its blessings for themselves. Dear me, yes; 
he had ridden in with his false news to Rajpur. He remained quite still and they get most of them, surely. I can make the rough way smooth, 
for a long time, gazing at Muriel Wedderburn. know, but after all—it is Muriel who welcomes the wanderer. Ah, 
Light dawned with a dazzling abruptness upon Major Clellan. Stanham’s well! I must go and get him some supper; and you have an evening’s 
eyes were at once eager and despairing. They told their own story; it letter-writing, 2lso on his behalf, before you.” 
did not need the emphasis of Mrs. Vesey’s pointing finger to disclose the She lifted a reed curtain, and there was the dark interior of the little 
reason for her prophecy’s fulfilment. Given his years and his yearning, he house, with a thin streak of light coming to it from the room where Stanham 


could no more have kept himself from this glimpse of Paradise than he and Muriel were together. THE END. 
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Metrostyle 








Pianola. 








A MOST APPROPRIATE 
CHRISTMAS PURCHASE. 





IANOFORTE playing is one of the most interesting and entertaining of home pleasures, and playing the piano by 
means of the Pianola is a form of music-production of the utmost interest and charm. 

At no time is music more in demand than during the Christmas season, the time of family re-union and 
social festiveness. he difficulty of finding someone who can provide the music when it is wanted often presents 
itself, and a proposdéd dance or song recital may have to be abandoned, because no one can play. The only 
satisfactory way of obviating such an awkward occurrence is to secure a Pianola. Many people have music in them, 
but not the technique to express it through their fingers. To them, and to everyone to whom music makes any 
appeal, the Pianola is invaluable. No other instrument is capable of affording such a return in pleasure and 
interesting and intellectual recreation as the Metrostyle Pianola. It is not a thing that fascinates for a day, but an 
acquisition that will prove a source of lasting pleasure, a delight to you and your friends now, and a possession 
that becomes even more valued in years to come. 

The Metrostyle Pianola is the only piano-player that provides faultless technique, full control over expression, 
and the exact interpretations of famous pianists. No other musical instrument enables you to play as Paderewski or 
Bauer or Chaminade has played. These great artistes, and many others, have interpreted compositions for the 
Metrostyle Pianola, showing how they play them on the concert platform. Anyone can repeat these interpretations by 
means of the Metrostyle Pianola. 

You can see the Metrostyle Pianola in use at any time by calling at AZolian Hall. Send for Catalogue H. 





THE . 


ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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seconcnoranrs WORCESTER. 


(190 pages) of Nursery Stock,with hundreds of i lustrations 
and full of valuable information, free on receipt of 3d. for 
ease mention this paper . 


‘RICHARD ‘SMITH & CO., WORCESTER. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON'S, 61, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Really Good Foreign Cigars at 15s., 20s., 22s., 308., Small Cheroots{Finest) 7s. 6d., per 100. Samples of all by post, 1s. 
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» Acres of Saleable 
Trees. 


SEEDS 


The best _procurable. 
Lists Free. 


ROSES 


Hundreds of Thousands. 
Bushes in variety. Pack- 
ing and Carriage Free, 
for cash wit! order 8/- 
perdoz. 60,- per 100. 


All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 


ROSES IN POTS. 


Ornamental Trees (91 
Acres.) A superb col- 
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GENERAL CATALOGUE ART ABSORBENT ANTISEPTIC Prom ot SAMPLE PACKET. — ia HARDEN STAR, LEWIS, & SINCLAIR (0., 
OwNY SOFTNES Containing three size O, and one each size 1, 2, and 4, post free for six stamps on PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E 





application to the LADY MANAGER, 17, BULL STREET, BIRMINGI AM. 


Southalls’ Sanitary Sheets (for Accouchement), in three sizes, Sole Makers of the well-known 
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VERY BEST RUBBER. 
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Wood-Milne Revolving Heels 
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SFLLING THE PLUNDER. A YOUNG KNIGHT. 
at the Royal Academy by Fohn Lomax. Exhibited at the Royal Institute by M. Sowerby. 
7zin. by 5}in. Prints, 5s. each; Signed Proofs, tos. 6d. 


16in. by rrgin. Artist’s Proofs, £1 11g, 6d.; Prints, ros. 6d. 
- Facsimile Proofs in Colours, £1 1s. each. 





ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART 
GROW FONDER. 
After the Royal Academy Painting by 
Marcus Stone, R.A. 
22in. by 11in. Artist’s Proofs, limited 
to 200, £3 3s-; Unsigned Proofs, £2 2s. 
Prints, £1 ts. 
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SNOW-CLAD PASTURES. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 
After S. Pike. 


After H. H. Parker. 


er 1: * 49 > ae ° £- =x ’ . 
) . by 133 . Artis ofs, £1 18.3 s, S. . Ba ‘ ie pees, 
3 in. by 133 in Artist’s Proofs, £1 1s.; Print sili ks a 193 in. by 13 in. Artist’s Proofs, £1 1s.; Prints, ros. 6d. 














HIS SHIP IN SIGHT. 


After the Royal Academy Painting by 
Marcus Stone, R.A. 
Size and Prices as above Companion Plate. 


oS THE FIRST DRIVE OF THE SEASON. 
J Ss ; y OF THE SEASON. 9 2 : 
THE FIRST DRIVE F SEASO 2 After Ralph Cleaver. 
After Archibald Thorburn. Py. f , : a F : 
oN sf 13in. bygin. Signed Proofs, in Colours, £1 1s.; Prints, 7s. 6d. 


An Etching by F. Kroskewirz, 11in. by 8in. Signed Proofs upon 
Vellum, £2 2s.; Prints, 1os. 6d. 








THE NYMPH. 
After the Painting by G. Spencer Watson. 


SWEET CAPTIVITY. 

After Delapoer Downing. 
te P DIANA. “ ‘ 

Artist’s Proofs, £1 1s.; Prints, ros. 6d. 2 : 22in. by 17}in. 
After the Royal Academy Painting by F. Shapland. EXHIMITED AT THE NEW GALLERY, WALKER ART GALLERY, &C. 

< f : 
11kin. by 2of$in. caine a 
‘ee “ , . Artist’s Proofs, £2 2s.; Prints, £1 1s. 
Artist’s Proofs, £1 11s 6d.; Prints, ros. 6d. & . & 





The above are executed in the best style of Photogravure, and are printed by hand upon India Paper; the sizes given are of the actual picture only. 


A splendid variety of Plates after the very fine pictures of GAME BIRDS, by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, G. E. Lopce, &c., from 10s. 6d. to 42 2s. each. a 
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UP-TO-DATE BOOK OF PRICES, SIZES, &c., FRFE. FRAMING IN BEST STYLES TO ORDER. INSPECTION INVITED. 
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Apply, PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, LIMITED, 198 STRAND, W.C, 


Agents for India: Messrs. Camppert & Meptanp, Calcutta. 
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‘What do We Live for, Ff not to Make Life tesa 
difficult For Sach Other ?’—Gworcn Eur. 


We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 





We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 


| 
] 
| 


And each good thought or action moves the dark world nearer to the swun—Wuirtitr. * 


LIGHT WHEN THOU ELSE WERT BLIND! 


SY WEPA THE y ! 
STRENGTH WHEN LIFE’S SURGES RUDEST ROLL. 


Millais’ Great Xmas Heart | 


**Millais himself was occasionally induced to repeat 
the following anecdote, which is said by a personal 
friend to be new: I found myself (said the late P.R.A.) 
seated one evening at a rather grand dinner, next to 
a very pretty, gushing girl, to whom I had not been 
introduced. She fired into conversation directly she 
had finished her soup, and as it was May, began it 
with the inevitable question, ‘I suppose you’ve been 
to the Academy ?’ I replied that I had. ‘And did 
you notice the Millais’? Didn't youthink they were 
awful daubs? I can’t imagine how such things ever 
get hung——!’ She was going on gaily in the same 
strain, while I sat silent, when suddenly the amused 
smiles of those around her and the significant hush 
brought her to a sudden stop. She coloured rather 
painfully, and whispered to me in a frightened voice, 
‘For heaven’s sake, what have I done? Have I said 
anything dreadful? Dotellme. ‘Not now,’ I replied, 
‘eat your dinner in peace, and I’ll tell you by-and-by.’ 
She did so, rather miserably, vainly trying to extract 
from me at intervals what the matter was, and when 
the dessert came I filled up her glass with champagne, 
and told her to gulp it down very quickly when I 
counted three. She obeyed without protest, and I 
took the opportunity when she couldn’t speak. I 
grasped her hand and said, ‘I am Millais; let’s 


be Friends.’ ”’ 





MORAL !—Wever to blend our Pleasure or our Pride with Sorrow of the Meanest Thing that Fee1s.—Woxvswoxrn. 


LEP AO TEE AREE ESO 
And such is Human Life—So Gliding On; It Glimmers like a Meteor, and is Gone. 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD.—* Did the world stand still or did the generation that is to be benefit very fully by 
the experience gathered by their predecessors, but little necessity would exist for dwelling upon the special recommendations of ENO’S world-famous ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ 
It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopo itan popularity to-day presents one of the 
most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. In view of the constant and steady influx of new buyers into all the markets of the 
world, it is impossible to rest on laurels, however arduously won or freshly gathered; and for this reason I have pleasure in again, though briefly, directing the attention 
of readers of this journal to the genuine qualities possessed by ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Residents in the fever-haunted regions to be found in some of our colonial possessions, 
travellers at home ani abroad, dwellers in the tropics, the bon vivant no less than the man to whom the recommendation, ‘ Eat and be merry,’ is a sarcasm and a gibe—one and 
all may, with advantage to themselves, be reminded of a remedy that mects their special requirements with a success approaching the miraculous.”—/uropean Mail. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ rectifies the Stomach and makes the Liver laugh with joy by natural means. (Or, in other 
words, Gentleness does more than Violence.) Its universal success proves the truth of the above assertion. 
MORAL FOR ALIs.— 

‘I need not be missed if another succeed me, He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. He is only remembered by what he has done.’ 
STIMULANTS. CONGESTION OF THE LIVER.—Experience shows that Acidulated Sherbet masked with Sugar, Hazardous Brain 
Tipples, or any form of Pick-me-up, Porter, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and Brandies, are all very apt 
to disagree, while Light White Wines, and Gin or Old Whisky, largely diluted with pure Mineral Water, will be found the least objectionable. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is PARTICULARLY ADAPTED for ANY constitutional WEAKNESS of the LIVER. It possesses the power of 
reparation where digestion has been disturbed or lost, and PLACES the INVALID on the RIGHT TRACK to HEALTH. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ upon any Disordered, Sleepless, and Feverish Condition is simply marvellous. It is, in fact, 
Wature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION .—£xamine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd. ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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‘ THE OLDEST AND BEST. , S 9 
; “THE QUEEN " savs: ‘“ Having made a fresh trial O N S 
of its virtues after considerable experience with other com- « 


pounds of the same nature, we feel no hesitation in 
Fecommending its use te all housewives.” 7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.; & AT 26, RUE BERGERE, PARIS. 
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F T BOOT PREPARATIONS. | 
Ri 8 | | Hn ” SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Unequalled for its Brilliance and —- i 
Cleanliness. j 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots; 
Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. Ld 


VICTORIA PAR kx wWwoRKREsS, SHEFFIELD. 
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MEDICINE Bb . a 


MELTONIAN MELTONIAN ROYAL NONPAREIL 
BLACKING. CREAM, LUTETIAN DE GUICHE 
(As used in the Royal (White or Black.) CREAM. Parisian Polish. 
Household.) Cannot be equalled The Best for Cleaning | For Varnishing Dress & or- 
Renders the Boots Soft, for Renovating and | and Polishing Russian & | dinary Calf Boots & Shoes. 
Durable, and Equalling Polishing all kinds of | Brown Leather, Polo, & | Is more Elastic & easier tu 
Patent Leather. Glacé Kid Boots & Shoes. | Tennis Boots & Shoes, &c. | use than any other. 
























































The “ Ruskin.” inlaid Mahogany ae mens | By me enact. ~—~—- pe F The “Godolphin.” 
China Cabinet, encloved | with 3 aS =A SR Ge 8 at Inlaid Mahogany Pedstead. 
“4 _ength, t.; 
dioulded Glass Doors. ‘ oe 4 


Length, 6ft. 6in.; Width, 3ft. 
eight, 4 ft. £4 165s. 
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FURNISHING & DECORATING ~ 
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The “Barrie.” Solid Oak Fumed The “Wyke” Solid Hand-Made 
Fumed Oak Hall Press, with Repoussé 


Bureau-Rookcase, completely fitted. DINING ROOPT FURNITORE Copperwork. Height, 6 ft. € "6 + 


aryy eS Height, 5 ft.;_ width, 3 ft. 9 in. Rat. Cael 
Ay £5 16s. Fumed Oak—Hewetsons’ Strong, Smart, and Suitable New Productions. ; ere me oe 
p————_* Carved Oak and Mahogany—Hewet-ons’ 'eproductions of British Styles. — — I> —_ 
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WENVETSONS PAY CARRIAGE To ANY Rall, STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, INVITE ENQUIRIES, 

_AIND SOUICIT THE HONOR OF FORWARDING THEIR, ENLARGED, REVISED {ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
CONTAINING ESTIMATES AND SIKETCHES FOR. FURNISHING THROUGHOUT AT STATED SUMED. 


§209 ~-FOTTIENHATT COURT ROAD, OP" - 212.4 
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LEVESOR’S INVALID CHAIRS & CARRIAGES. “See 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


LEVESON'S WICKER ALL GOODS KEPT IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ee 


SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR ILKLEY couc CES Self-Propellin 
CHILDREN & ADULTS. a ( 7 from 2} rather vy, A ne MERLIN CHAIRS. 





LEVESON’S VICTORIA ere f : 
INVALID'S proves U/L /1\ CARRYING ; — 
CARRIAGE,  - NIN. si CHAIRS, —_ RETR NING 

RECLINING ' ) CHATR, with 

(ZR) BATH-CHAIRS. BESS 7 7— fom 1c “e: 

Zz) 


¥ We 
BATH-CHAIRS, € : 


WITH HOOD LEVESON’S ADJUSTABLE ‘ 


LOUNGE. The Leg-Rest p . 
Slides under the seat. s ony 
ee A) aes LEVESON &SONS, 
2 Guineas. . hee A ey : 
CUE J, Siu. ! | — z Manufacturers & Contractors to H.M. Government, 
+ To NER a i : & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET NDON , 
CSV 4s ” vn, aN \ ee , d ~ 26, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. + SORE, WE, 
ats —— i . aoe] s 85, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
“U4 = ao OSS - x 85, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, ‘ 
: Bh Hen WHEEL f{ = LANDS LANE, LEEDS. Estab. 1845 
89, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. ab. 1849. 
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